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I 


EHOLD then [wrote Thomas Munin the last chapter of England’s Treasure by 
B Foreign Trade] the true form and worth of foreign trade, which is, the great 

revenue of the king, the honour of the kingdom, the noble profession of 
the merchant, the school of our arts, the supply of our wants, the employ- 
ment of our poor, the improvement of our lands, the nursery of our mariners, 
the walls of the kingdoms, the means of our treasure, the sinews of our wars, the 
terror of our enemies. 


Thomas Mun died in 1641. In that year Lewes Roberts published his 
Treasure of Traffic. He used the word ‘treasure’ in a wider sense than Mun. 
Towards the end, summing up the benefits of commerce, he set out as 
follows the ‘reasons and causes that move all estates, kings and empires to 
covet the same’.* 


The first is, the traffic with foreign nations is notable in respect of the honour 


nd reputation thereof. 
Secondly, excellent in point of riches, both to the king, his country, and 


subjects. seis 
Thirdly, eminent in regard of strength offensive and defensive, that it brings 


with it to the country and princes where it is orderly managed, and regularly 
practised by skilful merchants. 


These considerations explain why English merchants were a cherished race 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They were the premisses of the 
mercantile system. They may perhaps offer, rightly understood, a useful 
historical definition of the variable and misleading term, ‘mercantilism’. 

English merchants were said to extend the honour and reputation of 


1 Mun’s and Roberts’s works were reprinted by J. R. McCulloch in A Select Collection of Early 


English Tracts on Commerce (1856). Passages quoted are at pp. 107-8, 209. 
19 Econ. Hist. vit 
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the king and nation because in that period the flag followed trade, not 
trade the flag. As Lewes Roberts asked, 


What hath brought the Portugal nation to be famoused in Africa and Asia, 
or the Spanish name to be notable in America, but her traffic and commerce? 

It is not our conquests, but our commerce; it is not our swords, but our sails, 
that first spread the English name in Barbary, and thence came into Turkey, 
Armenia, Muscovia, Arabia, Persia, India, China, and indeed over and about 
the world; it is the traffic of their merchants, and the boundless desires of that 
nation to eternize the English honour and name, that hath induced them to 
sail, and seek into all the corners of the earth. 


The geographical expansion of English merchants to which he referred 
had taken place in the lifetime of Thomas Mun and his father, and was 
fresh in the memory of the seventeenth century. English merchants in 
foreign parts supplied the government with foreign intelligence and per- 
formed diplomatic services. Merchants contributed to the cost of em- 
bassies. Their trade sometimes created opportunities for embargoes and 
economic pressure in places where diplomatic power did not reach. They 
increased the power of the English government as well as its responsibilities. 

Foreign trade contributed to the king’s revenue through customs on 
imports and exports. In the writings of merchants seeking assistance or 
putting forward new schemes this aspect was commonly not ignored. To 
the crown it was indeed important, while on the other hand customs duties 
that could be passed on to the producer or consumer did no great harm 
to the merchant. The majority of Englishmen wished to keep internal 
taxes as low as possible and were glad for the king to draw as great an 
income as possible from foreign trade. Those who protested against the 
Stuarts’ impositions on trade were taking, apparently, a constitutional 
view: the lawyers rather than the merchants seem to have taken the lead. 
In the controversy between free and regulated trade, each side maintained 
that their opponents’ methods tended to reduce the king’s revenue. 

But England was a commonwealth as well as a kingdom and the benefit 
of the country as a whole was generally thought to be more important 
than the particular benefit of the king. It was a cliché that the king 
derived most of his honour from ruling over a great people, and shoulc 
count himself the richer for ruling over a wealthy one. The manner in 
which foreign trade was thought to promote the wealth and strength of 
England can be analysed conveniently under three heads. 


II 


Perhaps the most weighty single reason for cherishing merchants was that 
they gave employment to ships and mariners. The necessity for an island 
state to be strong at sea was never denied. If in the laissez-faire era naval 
power could be taken for granted, this was not the case in the period under 
discussion. Before the time of Oliver Cromwell naval warfare was mainly 
the business of requisitioned merchant ships; under the Protectorate and 
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after, though the chief weapon in sea battles came to be the ship built 
specially for fighting at the order of the navy, merchant ships continued to 
play a part. At all times the seamen were trained or ‘bred’ (as the phrase 
went) in merchant ships. In Thomas Mun’s time it is clear that Trinity 
House, protecting the interests of masters and mariners, had great in- 
fluence. When navigation was decayed it spoke up without hesitation and 
demanded protection as of right; by contrast the merchant companies 
applied for help not so much on their own behalf as on the ground that 
without it they would not be able to employ ships. A bankrupt merchant 
left the State unmoved, but a ship rotting by the quayside was a matter 
for concern. 

Merchant ships should preferably be of a size and stoutness fit for 
fighting, and a bounty subsidized the building of ships over 100 tons. 
A ship of 400 tons was a big ship and only relatively distant trades such 
as the Levant trade employed ships of this order, but merchants of every 
trade argued as well as they could that their trades supported navigation. 
The Eastland and Levant Companies boasted that their voyages em- 
ployed good ships and gave sailors experience of the open sea, and that as 
the ships made several voyages in a year they were often at home and 
available for service. The nearer trades, they would say, employed boats 
and ships of no worth. The East India Company employed exceptionally 
big and stout ships but had to counter the charge that they were rarely 
at home. The coastal coal trade presented itself as a nursery of seamen. 
Merchant companies claimed that they employed better ships than free 
traders. Free traders claimed that they employed more ships. It may be 
worth quoting the free traders in 1604: 


Strength. The increase of shipping, and especially of mariners, in all ports in 
England. How greatly the mariners of the realm have decayed in all places of 
latter times, and with how great danger of the state in these late wars, is known 
to them who have been employed in that kind of service; who do also attribute 
the cause thereof to this restraint of trade; free traffic being the breeder and 
maintainer of ships and mariners, as by memorable example in the Low 
Countries may be seen. 


Merchants of foreign nations did not employ English ships save in rare 
extremity. English merchants often liked to employ foreign ships for their 
imports. English ships were dear carriers: it was really impossible to 
combine the virtues of a fighting ship with the virtues of a freighter, and 
in the carriage of bulky goods of little value the Dutch or Baltic ship had 
an overwhelming advantage. But it was precisely the cheap bulky goods 
that employed most tonnage. This created a problem: if foreign trade was 
to support navigation, the statesman had to make sure, first, that it was in 
Englishmen’s hands and, secondly, that they did not use foreign ships. 


1 A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown and R. H. Tawney, ‘Instructions touching the bill for free trade es 
1604; English Economic History: Select Documents (1914), pp. 443 ff. This document seems to contain 
every free-trade argument used in the seventeenth century. 

19-2 
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Ill 


Foreign trade provided employment and kept poor people from destitution. 
Thus the merchant who imported dressed flax instead of raw performed an 
ill service, because he put the community of flax-dressers out of work. ‘They 
were a relatively small group but, perhaps because they lived near London, 
they make a considerable showing in the Privy Council registers of this 
period. But in common parlance the ‘poor manufacturer’, of whom we 
hear so much that poverty seems almost to have been regarded as his 
traditional lot, was the manufacturer of cloth. We do not hear of the “poor 
merchant’ or the ‘poor clothier’, but the poor spinner, weaver, dresser and 
s0 on was a continual object of concern. Thus for example the free traders, 
inveighing against the monopoly of merchant companies: 


And with how great prejudice this is sundry ways to all the land, let example 
suffice; let the cry of all the clothiers of England testify, and the utter over- 
throw of infinite poor persons, who live by them and their works. For the 
clothiers having no utterance of their cloth but to the merchant adventurers, 
they, by complot among themselves, will buy at what time, what quality, and 
what price themselves list; whereby the clothiers are fain often to return with 
loss, to lay their cloths to pawn, to slack their trade, to the utter ruin of their 
poor workmen, with their wives and children. 


Of course the merchant companies not only denied the imputation of 
combination, but would maintain that free trade by exporting less cloth 
increased the hardship of the cloth workers. There is no doubt that un- 
employment on occasion was very severe. How many people were 
directly and solely employed in the cloth industry, and how many drew 
their livelihood from it indirectly, can hardly be estimated. It probably 
employed directly several hundred thousand souls—not a large propor- 
tion of the population, but a concentrated and vociferous one. They seem 
to have depended largely on the export trade, if contemporary remarks 
are to be believed. The chief characteristics of their industry were, first, 
a high technical skill that created specialists, and, secondly, the fact that 
it was a domestic industry. A specialized worker resists, often beyond 
the point of real hardship, economic inducements to change his job. 
A domestic industry is one in which the entrepreneur, the clothier, can 
stop work at short notice: for the idle looms belong to the weaver. True, 
he could resume work at equally short notice: but in the meantime there 
had been poverty. This was a period of rising prices. If wages lagged less 
than was once thought, at least we cannot suppose that the price revolu- 
tion left the wage-earner entirely untouched. In Thomas Mun’s time it 
is clear that the cloth worker, particularly in the ‘old draperies’, had his 
difficulties, and against this background—hazy as it is—we must see the 
periodic bouts of unemployment. But in any case long views are not 
altogether appropriate, because ten years of work do not compensate 
a man for two years of starvation. 


The unemployed manufacturer was important as a danger to good order 
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and internal security. This was the Privy Council’s attitude for example in 
1622, when they wrote to the justices of the clothing counties, at a time of 
economic depression and unemployment, that they would 


not endure that the clothiers in that or any other county should at their pleasure, 
and without giving knowledge thereof unto this Board, dismiss their workfolks, 
who, being many in number and most of them of the poorer sort, are in such 
cases likely by their clamours to disturb the quiet and government of those 
parts wherein they live. . . this being the rule by which both the woolgrower, the 
clothier and merchant must be governed, that whosoever had a part of the 
gain in profitable times since his Majesty’s happy reign, must now in the decay 
of trade... bear a part of the public losses as may best conduce to the good of 
the public and the maintenance of the general trade.! 


The clamours of the poorer sort disturbed the philosopher-statesman, 
Francis Bacon. He was thinking of them when he wrote the well-known 
passages of his Essays that not only show him a mercantilist, but are often 
quoted as among the most concise expressions of mercantilist thought. 
They do not occur where one might have expected them, in the essay 
‘Of the true greatness of kingdoms and estates’, but in the essays ‘Of 
seditions and troubles’ and ‘Of empire’. Moreover, in the edition of 
1618 they are not to be found: they make their first appearance in the 
subsequent edition in 1625. The early editions were devoid of remarks 
with an economic bearing. Their insertion in 1625 alters the whole nature 
of those two essays. They transform ‘Of seditions and troubles’ from the 
conventional discussion of the art of managing men into a set of rules for 
the welfare of a state. If, Bacon says in 1625, ‘poverty and broken estate 
in the better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean people, 
the danger is imminent and great: for the rebellions of the belly are the 
worst.... The first remedy, or prevention, is to remove, by all means 
possible, that material cause of sedition of which we spake, which is, want 
and poverty in the estate: to which purpose serveth the opening and well- 
balancing of trade; the cherishing of manufactures; the banishing of 
idleness’. In the essay ‘Of empire’ the new passages transform a simple 
reflexion on the psychology of princes into a prescription for ensuring 
subjection, and it is in this rather unlikely connexion that Bacon takes 
occasion to observe that merchants are vena porta, ‘and if they flourish not, 
a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, and nourish 
little’. We can hardly doubt that Bacon’s mind was directed to these 
thoughts by the wave of unemployment in the great depression that began 
in 1620. Nothing could be more mercantilist. But it is no abstract con- 
ception of economic wealth that Bacon is concerned with. He writes 
about good order and the obedience of subjects. In states without police 
forces and paid civil services these are necessarily the first objects of 
government. 
1 Bland, Brown and Tawney, Select Documents, p. 383. 
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IV 


Finally, foreign trade was the only means of increasing the amount of 
gold and silver in a country without mines. For this reason Thomas Mun 
and his contemporaries (and also their ancestors and successors) desired 
what they called a ‘well balanced’ trade: they meant a favourable balance 
of payments. This one of their ideas has attracted most attention and. is 
sometimes taken for the basis of their policy. Such a view is unfounded; 
they probably thought navigation more important. They did not pursue 
a favourable balance of trade as an end in itself but as a means to a 
greater end, which is perhaps best and most simply described as 
prosperity. 

We must not be misled by their references to treasure. They did not 
want more silver (gold was little in question) to hoard it but in order to 
have more money. Their notion of money was a simple one, and is not 
easily reproduced in terms proper to the modern science of economics. 
This has led to accusations that they failed to define money and that they 
failed to distinguish between money as capital and money as currency. 
In fact, however, they defined it in a form appropriate to their purpose. 
It was an anthropomorphic definition, but none the less a formal one. 
Even in politics, where constitutional differences demanded the utmost 
possible precision, anthropomorphic definitions about the body politic 
were the rule. Money, they said, was vital spirits, blood, life, the soul— 
‘the life of commerce and trade’. This was as if to say by a modern equi- 
valent that money was energy. According to Bacon in 1625 ‘money is 
like muck, not good except it be spread’. Money was that which imparted 
motion. The definition took account of its life-giving purpose as well as its 
roving nature. It absolutely and deliberately precluded a distinction 
between capital and currency. Seventeenth-century Englishmen were 
fond of making distinctions: they could speak when necessary of coin, 
moneys and ready money as opposed to stock, estates, riches and wealth: 
but usually they did not distinguish, and it is easy to see why. 

In the time of Thomas Mun most business enterprises employed by 
modern standards a low proportion of fixed capital and a high proportion 
of working capital. Wages and commission payments, transport, and raw 
materials were evidently much larger items, compared with the value 
of land and plant, than is usual today. The heaviest industry, mining, was 
relatively light. The domestic cloth industry was extremely light. Ac- 
cordingly one is not surprised to discover that people often measured the 
profitability of a business not so much by the interest it yielded on invested 
capital as by the number of times they were able to turn their stock in 
a year. ‘The great thing was to turn the penny. The clothier did not invest, 
he turned his stock. Money invested in the cloth industry passed fluently 
to the worker and the producer of raw material, to the spinner, weaver, 
dresser, dyer, grazier and landowner. In the seventeenth century a man 
accumulated money in order to invest it and in investing circulated it. 
It was really, therefore, capital and currency at the same time. 
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Only on these lines, it seems, can one explain the difficulty encountered 
by the best modern authorities at what they regard as a vital point in the 
mercantilist treatment of money: namely in regard to prices. The late 
Professor Heckscher concluded that the mercantilists wanted or at least 
tolerated rising prices. Professor Viner on the other hand thought that 
they did not want rising prices and that some of them wanted lower prices. 
Obviously mercantilist writing is confusing on the subject. This has made 
for difficulty of interpretation, because they were not ignorant (as was 
once thought) of the principles of the quantity theory of money. They 
wanted more money: how then could they have escaped expressing a 
cogent opinion as to its effect on prices? Professor Heckscher concluded 
that the defect of mercantilist theory was a failure to observe ‘the chain of 
interconnectedness’: they did not weld together the fragments of their 
theory into a coherent whole: had they done this, ‘the citadel of mer- 
cantilist monetary policy would thus have collapsed’. Professor Viner’s 
no less puzzling problem was to reconcile the desire for more money with 
a belief that it need not raise prices, and to understand how some writers 
could want more money exactly in order to reduce them.! It is clear from 
this that prices were not an integral part of their thought. It is equally 
clear, from their definition of it as the life of commerce and trade, that 
their reason in wanting more of it was to ‘quicken’ trade, or in other 
words to stimulate business. But (as Viner emphatically recognises) the 
stimulation was not to be achieved through prices. According to the 
principles of profit inflation, rising prices promote economic activity 
through keeping profits ahead of costs: this was not the mercantilists’ idea. 
They thought simply that money brought from foreign parts, invested in 
business and thus circulated as currency, would promote activity irrespec- 
tive of its effect on prices. If one may translate the idea into modern 
terms, where MV=PT, more M would produce more T, not higher P. 
A favourable balance of payments was at one point, however fleetingly, 
a profit in the pocket of a merchant, most likely of a merchant trading to 
Spain and a profit from the sale of cloth. In buying the cloth he had paid 
as little as he could, thus raising prices little if at all. If he spent the profit 
on gew-gaws and trifles, no doubt there was a tendency for them to 
become dearer, but if he invested it—the proper course—in an industrial 
project or in a commercial venture such as the East India or Virginia 
Company, or in building a ship, it did its useful work before it started to 
circulate, before it could affect the price level; it was capital before it was 
currency. It was even possible for the increased production to offset the 
increased amount of money in circulation. Whether or not this was a valid 
theory, it looks a plausible one. Professor Nef’s comparative study of 
‘Prices and Industrial Capitalism in France and England, 1540-1640’ has 
shown that profit inflation was less pronounced in the sixteenth and 


1 —. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (tr. Shapiro, 1935), pt. 1v in vol. u, especially pp. 249-50. 
J. Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (1937), ch. 1, especially sect. Iv. In my vpinion 
Br. Suviranta, The Theory of the Balance of Trade in England: a Study in Mercantilism (Helsingfor s 
1923) remains the most useful study on this subject for the historian. 
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seventeenth centuries than used to be thought, and he concludes with 
a warning against the ‘tempting assumption’ that the price revolution 
‘was of compelling importance for the rise of industrialism’.t Likewise 
certain recent studies suggest that money for investment was to be found 
more readily among merchants than among other sections of the 
population. 

A more convenient contemporary word than treasure, riches or wealth 
for summing up the aims of Thomas Mun and his fellows is ‘improvement’. 
This word was generally used of land, but could have been extended 
without abuse to the whole economic activity of the country. The parti- 
cular benefits alleged by various writers as occasion offered, as following 
from a favourable balance of payments, are easily recognizable as signs 
of general improvement. More money would improve lands and raise 
gentlemen’s rents: it was thought that rents were on the low side. Im- 
proved lands would better support husbandmen. More money would 
quicken industry and afford more constant employment to the poor 
manufacturer. The mercantilists could not approve of dear bread when 
it was the food of the worker, of dear cloth when this was exported in a 
competitive market, of dear ships when low freights were desirable. If 
higher productivity and more frequent turning of stocks allowed here and 
there a rise in price—if the manufacturer, no longer poor, could afford 
a dearer loaf—so much the better. But these were secondary results. 
Hence the diversity of statements about price that puzzled Viner. 


V 


The writings from which we infer the so-called mercantilist ideas at 
present under discussion were largely a product of economic depressions. 
Most of ‘Thomas Mun’s classic exposition was written apropos of the 
depression of 1620, like the famous tracts of Malynes and Misselden. 
Nearly all the works cited in Professor Viner’s bibliography to English 
Theories of Foreign Trade and most of the English legislation cited in the 
index to Professor Heckscher’s Mercantilism fall in or near the periods of 
bad trade identified by W. R. Scott.2 The seventeenth-century com- 
missions of trade, whose instructions embody mercantilist thought and 
whose inquiries encouraged it, were established in crises. This does not 
mean that the ideas were short-term, ad hoc and remedial to the exclusion 
of longer views and general concepts, and Viner rightly observed that 
mercantilists wanted an indefinite accumulation of the precious metals: 
it does mean that we must not expect them to have pushed their economic 
analysis—in other words to have developed an economic science—beyond 
the point where it was constructive. Mercantilism belongs more to the 
counting-house and council-chamber than to the study, and cannot be 
understood, let alone justified or condemned, in ignorance of the mer- 


1 Econ. Hist. Rev. vt (1937), 155 ff. 
* The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 
1910-12), 1, 465-6. On Mun see B. E. Supple, Bull. of Inst. of Hist. Res. xxvm (1954), gt ff. 
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cantilists’ troubles. In the economic depressions of Thomas Mun’s lifetime 
the common cries were of decay of navigation, decay of trade, decay of 
clothing, decay of rents, and scarcity of money. The scarcity was a real 
phenomenon made possible by the high proportion of working to fixed 
capital. A stop of exports was always an accompanying symptom. When 
the merchant could not sell cloth profitably, he stopped exporting. The 
clothier received no orders and stopped making. Clothier and merchant 
tried to tide over the bad time by living on capital. They called in their 
loans. Circulation ceased, credit shrank. A great deal of business in 
normal times was run on credit. In depressions, the tendency to collect 
debts would slow down a wide area of economic activity. The quantity of 
silver coin was not necessarily diminished, but it came to be locked up in 
the houses of those with strongest foundations, that is to say of the men 
whose operations had been more cautious than optimistic; the Privy 
Council could not reasonably have ordered clothiers and merchants to 
continue trading though at a loss, had it not thought they had the money 
to do so. The situation would be aggravated if at the same time money 
was exported to pay for imports and if foreign lenders took their money 
home. 

Repeated depressions of this nature appear to offer the best explanation 
for the contemporary emphasis on gold and silver. In the seventy years 
of Mun’s lifetime from 1571 to 1641 there were only thirty-six years of 
good trade, according to W. R. Scott; the rest he calls either depressed or 
bad; he counts seven severe crises of varying duration. They cannot but 
have militated against the increase of credit, which otherwise, in an era 
of confidence, might be taken for granted. We have to remember that the 
mercantilists were not blind to the theoretical possibility of creating money 
in other ways than by getting it from abroad. Some of them advocated 
a paper currency based not on silver (as the normal bill or note might be 
supposed to be) but on land; that these schemes were not taken seriously 
seems to be due to obvious lack of confidence in any issuing authority. 
(Later on, strength and security would breed a bank.) A scheme for 
brass farthings was actually put into operation; its disastrous recoil onto 
the head of its manager shows an equally significant failure of confidence, 
inasmuch as poor people were already accustomed to using tokens issued 
by shopkeepers. There were also projects to increase money by calling up 
the coin; making sixpennyworth of silver play the part of a shilling was 
theoretically an easy means of doubling the amount of money, but could 
not be entertained in practice: the coinage remained sacrosanct because 
all transactions depended on absolute trust in it, and because the silver 
coins of all nations formed in effect an international currency. For these 
reasons Thomas Mun’s view prevailed, that the only way to increase the 
kingdom’s stock of money was to import it as silver in the course of foreign 
trade. 

Silver was to be a substitute for confidence. The more money a man had, 
the more readily he would invest some of it in ventures tending to the 
national improvement. There was already enough investment to support 
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a brisk industrial growth in the century between 1540 and 1640, but in 
which a marked slackening has been observed after the depression of 
1620.1 One form of improvement was to plant colonies abroad. The 
Virginia Company had trouble with their subscription list even before 
1620, partly because the wealthier adventurers, at the sign of a setback in 
Virginia, transfered their money to Bermuda; with more money it might 
have been expected that there would be enough for both plantations. 
When the depression was over, even the East India Company experienced 
a shortage of investors; it was forced to give higher dividends than the 
Dutch company.and to use terminable stocks when the Dutch company 
used a running stock; it lacked the necessary capital to make it strong in 
the Indies; in its relative failure there was a vicious circle that could 
perhaps have been broken with more money. Joint-stock companies got 
capital easily enough in the middle years of Elizabeth I and again at the 
end of the seventeenth century, but few were founded in the interim and 
those in existence did not find money plentiful. Had they offered better 
prospects the money would doubtless have been found, but conversely 
had there been more money it would have been less necessary to offer good 
prospects. Something of a substitute for money was to be found in 
privilege, especially in the extreme form of industrial monopoly, and this 
is a possible explanation (though others are more usually given) of the 
flood of applications for patents in the later years of Elizabeth I and under 
the first two Stuarts. In this connexion it may be noted that a person who 
wanted to reduce grants of privilege would naturally reveal himself as 
a mercantilist, because he would be inclined to argue that if projectors 
commanded more capital they would be better able to stand on their own 
feet; while a person who was an applicant for privilege would make him- 
self out a mercantilist by demonstrating that home-made salt, soap, glass, 
silk, gunpowder, iron, playing-cards, wire, cordage, alum, gold thread, 
sail-cloth, starch, paper—that Virginian tobacco—that English-caught 
herrings—that English-finished cloth—would improve the balance of 
trade. 

The mercantilists did not believe in Progress, but their contrary idea, 
Degeneration, was an equally potent spur to action. If they had a positive 
desire for improvement, this was a natural consequence of the invidious 
comparison they could not help drawing between their own country and 
the nation across the narrow sea, in whom the position of England in the 
nineteenth century was to a large extent anticipated. The Dutch lived on 
swamps and sandbanks, produced too little corn for their needs, lacked 
timber for ships and even good harbours for commerce, yet they had 
established a high standard of life, flourishing manufactures, a dominant 
foreign trade and a powerful navigation. Strength was measured in 
relation to the then strongest power, Spain. The Dutch had withstood 
Spain. Their strength was obviously increasing: and it was economic. 
Plenty of money, a low interest rate, a quick trade and high productivity 


1 J. U. Nef, Econ. Hist. Rev. vir (1937), 161. The fuller treatment is in Journal of Political Economy, 
XLIV (1936), 289 ff., 505 ff., 649 ff. 
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were prominent features of their economy. England, on the other hand, 
endowed by nature with fertile land, corn, wool, mines, sheltered harbours, 
many people, seemed relatively weak. Comparison was inevitable, more 
especially as the Dutch were thought to owe their independence to 
English help and had gone on to increase their strength at the English 
expense. We arrive here at what seems to be a crucial point in the inter- 
pretation of Thomas Mun’s mercantilism. What commended the policy 
of improvement and with it the whole body of balance-of-trade theory 
to the prince and statesman was the fact that they saw prosperity as a means 
to strength. We can see how pervasive and inescapable these ideas must 
have been, when they ran so readily in a circle from private profit to 
national strength and back to private profit: for improvement led to power 
and power in turn led to further improvement. By contrast, depression 
produced weakness and weakness produced further depression. It did not 
occur to the mercantilists that their economic crises were cyclical de- 
partures from a norm, that they were an inevitable part of the economic 
process, or that they carried their own cure. 

The typical—or at least the most severe—depression of Thomas Mun’s 
time, of the period following the Elizabethan expansion, had its beginning 
in foreign trade, and the chief lesson to be drawn from it was of England’s 
inferiority to the Dutch. This was a matter of imports. If Russian, Baltic, 
German, French, Spanish, Mediterranean, Indian or American goods 
were cheaper when brought from Amsterdam than when brought from 
their place of origin, or if they were obtainable only at Amsterdam, either 
English merchants went there to get them or Dutch merchants brought 
them to Engiand. This situation could be brought about by the mere 
exercise of Dutch power—for example in the Indies and in the fishing 
grounds—or simply through their better business methods and cheap 
freight charges. For these reasons the Dutch entrepdt was liable to prove 
an irresistible attraction to the English importer, as in 1620 and for some 
years beforehand: and the same was probably true of Low Country staple 
towns at earlier times and of Antwerp in particular before her decline 
in the sixteenth century, at about the same time as the Elizabethans 
carried out their expansion. When England became dependent on 
Amsterdam for imports, the most immediate effect was naturally on 
shipping: for as English importers from distant places began to feel the 
competition of the Dutch entrepét they would try to cut their costs by 
using the cheapest ships, that is to say Dutch ships. This blow struck at 
England’s tender point. Her navigation declined, while that of her 
strongest rival at sea was correspondingly enlarged. ‘The idle ships and 
mariners were enough in themselves to cause public concern; while pay- 
ments to foreign shipowners adversely affected the balance of payments. 
As for exports, mainly cloth, here also the Dutch were competitors. They 
took white English cloth, dyed and dressed it, and re-exported it to the 
same places where the English traded. This was one of the factors that 
limited English sales and profits in the trade on which their whole Euro- 
pean commerce outside the Netherlands was founded, and on which their 
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internal economy was thought largely to depend. Clearly, if the merchant 
lost his profit on imports in an effort not to be undersold from the Dutch 
entrepot, he must rely on the profit from exports: but if this made cloth 
too dear for the distant buyer, trade ceased or was much reduced. 
Conversely (this happened in 1620) it was possible for some independent 
circumstance in the distant market to remove the profit on cloth: in this 
case he could only take profit on imports: if competition from the Dutch 
entrepot made this impossible, again trade ceased or was much reduced. 
In short, any check to English commerce was likely to be taken advantage 
of by the Dutch. English ships were laid up and there was unemployment 
in the clothing counties. The circulation of money was arrested. All the 
interests that depended on the flow of exports suffered. Perhaps the 
merchant trading to the Netherlands did not suffer: the Dutch market for 
white cloth might outlast the distant market for finished cloth, and the 
English market for Dutch imports, many of which were essential, might 
remain undiminished. This would affect the balance of payments; if there 
were Dutch credits in London from previous years’ trading they now 
moved back to Amsterdam. The situation in such depressions may be 
understood as a reversal of the circumstances under which the Elizabethan 
expansion had taken place. It threatened to replace the old dependence 
on Antwerp by a new dependence on Amsterdam. The schemes of the 
mercantilists tended to raise them above the influence of the Dutch 
entrepét by extending the range of exports, by lessening the demand for 
imports, and by simply making England too powerful to be pushed out of 
India and the fishing grounds by force. 


VI 

Few of the regulative acts that compose the mercantile system were directly 
aimed at a favourable balance of payments. Impositions on imported 
luxuries play a rather small role. James I and Charles I deliberately 
attempted to reduce the import of tobacco from Spain, the fountain-head 
of silver, but the crown’s need for money did not permit a wholesale 
cut in the customs revenue. Import restrictions suited some industrialists 
but not merchants. The projectors of a new soap manufacture would have 
dispensed with imported potashes and accordingly claimed this as one of 
the benefits; they wanted a prohibition of imported potashes for their 
protection; but the merchants who imported potashes from the Baltic 
said that without this import trade they could not maintain their export 
trade of cloth, and that they would employ fewer ships. The soap pro- 
jectors replied that ‘there is a maxim in trade not to be denied, that if our 
importation exceed our exportation, what pretence soever of employment 
of shipping and mariners is put upon it, that trade is unprofitable’ ;2 
' 1 J. D. Gould, “The Trade Depression of the Early 1620’s’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. vir (1954) 

1 ff. Lagree substantially with Mr Gould’s analysis. One awaits with interest the conclusions ok 
Mr B. E. Supple of Christ’s College. Much remains to be known about this depression, and 


especially to what extent it was similar to earlier and later depressions. 
2 S.P. 14/155/39, undated (? 1623). 
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but they were forced to agree to pay the Baltic merchants a yearly com- 
pensation so that the cloth trade would not suffer, and thus to face the 
prospect of a considerable initial liability. No import restriction that 
would harm the cloth trade could possibly be countenanced. Tied to this 
single trade, England was highly sensitive to commercial retaliation by 
aggrieved foreign states. The mercantilists accordingly put most emphasis 
on an export drive. Prohibitions against exporting gold and silver were 
typically mercantilist but equally defensive; they could not bring about its 
import; they seem not so much designed to stop all export as to stop the 
Dutch exporting it in payment for imports from their entrepét, and to 
stop Englishmen exporting it instead of cloth. 

The main feature of the mercantile system is the trading company. 
Not only did the company regulate the trade of its members, but the 
crown regulated the company. It compelled the companies to employ 
English ships, and the companies were willing to accept this limitation 
because they could only enforce their discipline by rules affecting ship- 
masters—rules which foreign shipmasters would not have been bound by. 
Although the Elizabethan expansion was effected by free traders, sub- 
sequently the cloth trade required English merchants to have rights of 
warehouse in foreign ports so that they could continue to export even 
when they could not sell. Where this right could only be obtained and 
protected by a company the argument for free trade was weak. Later, in 
the second part of James I’s reign, the companies became in addition 
instruments of a policy to defeat the Dutch entrepét. It was necessary to 
ensure that Baltic and Mediterranean goods, for example, were brought 
from their place of origin and not from Amsterdam. Hitherto the juris- 
diction of the Eastland and Levant companies had been exercised only 
over Englishmen trading actually in the Eastland and Levant: now, by 
proclamations in 1615 and 1622, their jurisdiction was extended over all, 
English and foreign, importing Eastland and Mediterranean goods 
wherever found, and they were obliged with the help of the customs 
officers to prevent imports save from the place of origin. ‘The companies 
argued for these measures on two grounds: to protect navigation and to 
protect the cloth trade. These and other measures contrast sharply with 
the strong and successful free-trade movement at the beginning of James I’s 
reign. They plainly originate in the history of the Netherlands, whose 
twelve-year truce with Spain began in 1609. From that date their ships 
suffered none of the disadvantages of being at war. 

Why was there no Jacobean Navigation Act? English policy was con- 
ciliatory towards the Dutch, wanted their friendship, permitted com- 
promise. Englishmen were shocked at their ingratitude and infuriated 
at some of their actions, but were slow to recognize the possibility of a 
fundamental cleavage. The state was not ready to provoke them, perhaps 
because it was too weak to defeat them. Perhaps a Navigation Act seemed 
to present administrative difficulties to a government that was over-ready 


1 A. Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade (Copenhagen and London, 1927), 
ch. 3, is perhaps the best account of commercial policy in the reign of James I. 
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to decentralize. It seemed sufficient to afford particular protection to 
particular trades; perhaps this was the more efficient method. In any 
case the Dutch truce ended in 1621 and the danger from their competition 
receded in proportion as their shipping suffered from freight-raising 
attacks by privateers, while English shipping enjoyed the advantages of 
neutrality for a few years. But the commercial prosperity of Charles I’s 
reign after 1630 was ill-founded and short-lived. At the end of the Thirty 
Years War and the almost simultaneous beginning of the English republic, 
all the advantages were to the Dutch and all the disadvantages to the 
English. There were loud complaints of crisis: trade was decayed, shipping 
at astand; cloth workers were unemployed; imports came from Amsterdam. 
The Navigation Act! of 1651 laid down as general principles for all trade 
the devices that had been applied by proclamation in the Eastland and 
Levant trades. In thus protecting commerce it protected everything that 
depended on commerce, notably (as the title implies) shipping and 
navigation. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


1 For the context of the Navigation Act I follow Philopatris, The Advocate (London, 1651), 
which is substantiated by petitions from trading companies and (as to Baltic trade) by the Sound 
toll registers. I hope to take the opportunity of reprinting The Advocate as an appendix to a study 
of the Eastland trade in the seventeenth century, from which the present view of the mercantile 
system has arisen. 


FARMHOUSES AND COTTAGES, 1550-1725 
By M. W. BARLEY 


HE revolution in housing standards which began in sixteenth- 

century England, and in which all classes participated, is now 

sufficiently recognized by historians. The books in which its sur- 
viving results are described have given most of their attention to mansions 
and manor houses; the best of them, apart from such classics as S. O. Addy’s 
Evolution of the English House and C. F. Innocent’s History of English Building 
Construction, have been more interested in architectural idiom than in the 
chronology of housing development. Such works are now giving way to 
detailed regional studies! which will eventually make possible general 
works as satisfying to the historian as to the architect. This article is an 
attempt to show that such archaeological inquiries can be given a docu- 
mentary basis which may overcome the defects of the accident of survival 
and make it possible to fit existing buildings more accurately into the 
society to which they belonged. It is already accepted that the years 1590 
to 1625 saw the most intense building activity.? Two types of record can 
be used to test this conclusion and to provide a statistical judgement on 
the results of field work. 


PROBATE INVENTORIES 


The first of these is the probate inventory. Those collections already: 
published are for various reasons unsuitable for the purposes of this 
inquiry.? The use of inventories at Somerset House and in District Probate 
Registries is still impeded by the rules and conditions under which they 
are kept. Fortunately some collections have already been handed over to 
local record offices. There is in the Lincoln Record Office a collection of 
about 55,000 inventories which were retained by the diocesan registrar 
when wills were handed over to the Probate Registry in 1858. This col- 
lection is most full for the period 1540-1725, after which time those 


1 Of which the most distinguished is Monmouthshire Houses by Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan, 
National Museum of Wales (1951-4). Others, such as J. E. Partington’s Studies in Traditional 
Regional Architecture. . .in the north of England are still in the form of unpublished theses. 

2 ‘The greater part of the timber cottages in England were built between 1558 and 1625, the 
last fifty years of this period being by far the most productive’; Old Cottages. ..in Shropshire, 
Herefordshire and Cheshire, J. Parkinson and E. A. Ould (1903), p. 3. “The wave of rebuilding was 
at its height between 1590 and 1640’; Farm and Cottage Inventories of Mid-Essex, F. W. Steer (Ed.) 
(Essex County Council, 1950), p. 10. The evidence for the rebuilding has now been drawn 
together by Dr W. G. Hoskins in his article ‘The Rebuilding of Rural England, 1570-1640’, Past 
and Present, no. 4 (1953)- ay 

3 F. G. Emmison’s Bedfordshire Inventories (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 1938) is 
a relatively small collection; F. W. Steer’s Essex inventories begin only in 1635; northern col- 
lections, such as those for Barnoldswick in Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Record Series, 
Miscellany, vol. v1, have similar disadvantages. rae 

4 No document may be transcribed in full, and a fee of one shilling may be charged for each 
document produced. 
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applying for probate were less frequently required to produce an inventory. 
Another group which can be used in a complementary manner, because 
inventories for particular villages can more easily be isolated, is that in the 
Nottingham District Registry for the peculiar of Southwell.* 

The major difficulty in the way of using these records in a statistical 
inquiry is that of knowing what proportion of the adult population made 
a will, and the social composition of that proportion. The number of wills 
declines after 1700, owing to the loss of authority of the spiritual courts 
over the laity. In the post-medieval period that authority was at its 
strongest between 1540 and 1640; it never recovered from the interruption 
of the Civil War and the Commonwealth.? At Lincoln the proportion of 
wills to adult deaths cannot be calculated because the inventories have 
not yet been fully indexed. For the Southwell wills calendars exist, and 
I have compared the surviving wills for the village of Farnsfield, one of 
the few in the peculiar which has early registers, with the number of adult 
deaths recorded. The comparison cannot be exact, because of the unknown 
number whose wills were proved elsewhere, but the discrepancy is probably 
small. There are 172 adult burials in the parish register for the years 1572— 
1600 and for the same period forty-nine wills: a proportion of 28 per cent. 
For the years 1660-1725 the proportion falls to 21 per cent, though for 
the period 1660-90 the figure is nearly as high as in the previous century. 
An attempt to assess the proportion for North Muskham and other Trent 
valley villages, by comparing them indirectly with other villages of 
similar size in the first census, suggests a figure of not more than 40 per 
cent. The figure for Lincolnshire may be somewhat higher,’ but it is clear 
that inventories in general relate to less than half the population, and that 
within these limits the decline in their numbers after 1700 is such as to 
render comparisons dangerous. 

The social composition of the sample can be seen in Table 1.4 These data 
come from four parishes north of Newark, two of them lying on the Trent 
alluvium and two on the clays above the valley. Their social structure 
varied considerably. North Muskham had a high proportion of craftsmen, 
especially weavers; Norwell had little freehold and therefore produced 
inventories of husbandmen and labourers but not of yeomen. Inventories 
of that class came more from Caunton and also from the seven small 
hamlets in the four parishes. Table 1 shows principally that there is a 
marked decline in the number of labourers’ inventories; though the same 

1 This peculiar, which is shown on the O.S. Afap of Monastic Britain, consisted of a number of 
villages in central Nottinghamshire, including several in the Trent valley which were selected for 
this inquiry. I am grateful to the staff of the Registry for waiving the rules referred to above. 

* In the Lincoln Record Office there are just over 10,000 inventories for the years 1566-go and 
less than 8,000 for 1665-90. The machinery had collapsed completely during the Civil War and 
there is for the Southwell peculiar no more than a handful for 1640-60. 


* I have not seen in Nottinghamshire inventories such low figures for personal wealth as occur 
in the Lincoln collection. 

* The clergy have been included with gentlemen and esquires, partly because they belong 
more nearly to that group than to the yeomanry (see F. W. Brooks, ‘The Social Position of the 
Parson in the Sixteenth Century’, in Journal of the British Archaeological Association, Srdusen.sues 
23-37), and partly to simplify the table. Craftsmen include all those not wholly dependent on 
agriculture for a livelihood. 
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proportion could be concealed in the greater number of persons whose 
status 1s not given in will or inventory, it is more likely that the decline is 
a real one. 

The personal wealth of the four main classes in those villages can be 
compared, for the sake of the hints that the comparison provides of the 
size of house they are likely to occupy. Taking inventories of the period 
1575-1639 only, the fifty yeomen’s inventories give a median value of 
£111, the sixty-nine husbandmen £61, the forty-eight craftsmen £18 and 
the ninety-four labourers £13. 


Table 1. Social status of persons making wills in Nottinghamshire villages 


Gentlemen 
etc. Yeomen MHusbandmen Craftsmen Labourers Widows Not stated 
——— SS = SS : ae ~\ = e. + — —_ 


No. % Ne. on No. % No. vA No. We No. We No. % Totals 
1575-1639 22 5°90 50 1-4 69 By 1:0 eS a OL OA me 7, 8 
1660-1699 a OSs 790~=S «18 Fe 22, 8:0) esr 92 80 34:0 ae 


Table 2. Personal wealth as shown in Lincolnshire inventories 


1540 1572 1605 1635 1669 1694 1725 
Amount of FSS ES LS SS SS See 


wealth NO me NOem 1 INO, eNO OG eNo. 8 O5 Non oom Now.c4 
Less than £10 LQ 20-6 910) 20-4) 17-200, GQ “10:9. 5) 51) 2) Bee 962) 4239 
£10-£20 BOF Om 2 se Oy 20'0. 16) 10-9412 12-9) TO 10:9 16) 18:9 
£20-£30 13 148 8 g0 12 1417 12 198 5 51 10 109 4 4:6 
£30-£40 oe Gs 4) 1070) T2150 ETON 12:9 SIO" FOG eh. GO: 
£40-£50 7 Omen an 216'0— 0G 6.072 lle T*4an A 44 eg o9 
£50-£60 Dy NOTRE Ge RO AON oe Ie Re 2 Sue 
£60-£80 Cae ee 0-008 5) 520) O28 LO 10°35 Al eon 11 5 
£80-£ 100 PtP AP 3 5. 9 92 4 44 5 58 
More than fico 4 44-3 3:4 7 8-2 15 16:0 28 29:0 43: 47:2 A4):48:2 
Totals 88 98-9 88 99:9 85 99:9 87 987 97 998 91 997 87 98-9 


Median values £18. 195. £19. 135. £28. 165. £34. 75. £56. 165. £91. 195. £03. 55. 


A sampling of the Lincolnshire inventories was undertaken’ and the 
growth of personal wealth between 1540 and 1725 is shown in Table 2. 
Six boxes of inventories were used? and the first hundred or so inventories 
analysed. The sample included documents from 282 market towns and 
villages, and no one place was represented by more than twenty inven- 
tories. Table 2 shows a steady growth; there is no spectacular movement 
which could be associated with ‘the Great Rebuilding’.* Personal wealth 
consisted mainly of household and farm goods; occasionally a craftsman’s 


1 By students at a summer school arranged by the Lincolnshire Local History Society, in an 
attempt to find another field of local research which, like Dr J. D. Chambers’s work on Land Tax 
returns (‘Enclosure and the Small Landowner’ in Econ. Hist. Rev. x (1940), 118-27), was suitable 
for amateurs working as a group. I should like to express my gratitude to the students for their 
arduous and competent work, and to the staff of the Lincoln Record Office for making the 
experiment possible. 

2 Numbered 9, 54, 101, 144, 170, 191 and 207. 

3 M. W. Beresford’s capitals in The Archaeological Newsletter, Jan./Feb. 1953, p- 161. 


20 Econ. Hist. vi 
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total included tools and shop goods, and for some yeomen the figure is 
considerably enlarged by the amount of money out on loan. Household 
goods account for between a quarter and two-fifths of the total igre that 
proportion does not change significantly throughout the period. In 
Table 3 the median values from Table 2 are compared. with current 
prices.2, The apparent marked decline in the wealth of Lincolnshire 
farmers and labourers may be exaggerated by the small proportion of 


Table 3. Relationship between prices and personal wealth 
1540 1572 1605 1635 1669 1690 1725 


Prices 100 171 251 2Q1 324 319 — 
Personal wealth 100 105 154 184 304 493 500 


Table 4. Lincolnshire inventories analysed according to numbers of rooms 


Year 

a a ——— 

Rooms 1540 1572 1605 1635 1669 1694 1725 

None mentioned 57 25 18 II I 4 : 
One 6 23 6 9 5 3 I 
Two 6 7 19 15 15 Fi 3 
Three 7 10 19 10 16 19 12 
Four 5 5 9 1g 13 II II 
Five 4 2 i 8 8 10 16 
Six I 2 2 4 8 13 
Seven I — 2 2 9 II 6 
Eight I I I 2 2 5 7 
Nine or more = = 3 4 5 6 9 
Totals 88 85 86 84 82 83 78 


manufactured goods in a countryman’s possession, but may also be due to 
a lag between agricultural prices in a somewhat isolated county and those 
for other parts of England. If the comparison can be relied on, it would 
suggest that rebuilding was delayed until after the Restoration. In fact 
field work shows that the adoption of brick as the normal building material 
in the East Midlands did not begin until after 1660, and the number of 
small manor houses, country inns and farmhouses that can be dated 
between 1660 and 1725 is noteworthy. 

On the other hand an analysis of inventories from the point of view of 
the rooms mentioned in them shows that a marked development took 
place at the expected time. Table 4 shows a steady growth, and within it 
some changes which may be significant. [The most important point, and 

1 These figures for Lincolnshire as a whole may be compared with Dr Joan Thirsk’s for 
Holland alone in Fenland Farming in the sixteenth century (University College of Leicester, i953) 


Table vu, p. 43. The county figures may conceal important regional variations and changes. 

* Using the index in Economica (1929), by E. J. Hamilton, Table 1, p. 253, and reducing both 
sets of figures to a base of one hundred in 1540. 

® This table raises questions of interpretation which I have not the space to discuss at length, 
I have excluded such rooms as the kiln house, which were probably not under the main roof. 
I have assumed that the neighbours who made the inventory went into every room; in a few 
cases where this is plainly not so I have made up the number of rooms to a reasonable minimum. 
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the most difficult to interpret, is the large number of cases in which no 
rooms are mentioned, or only one. The same problem is raised by the 
scatter diagram on p. 296, in which inventories from the four Nottingham- 
shire parishes are analysed in the same way; in it houses with no rooms 
mentioned, or only one, are shown as doubtful. It has been said that ‘for 
centuries the village farmer and cottager alike had occupied only a two- 
roomed dwelling’.1 The excavation of deserted medieval villages has not 
yet proceeded far enough for archaeological methods to provide a com- 
mentary on this conclusion. On the other hand, a few examples of 
cottages with one room have survived.? On sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century maps they are not uncommon,? and their existence in England is 
predicated by the fact that the type is found in New England.‘ The best 
supporting evidence comes from Wales and Ireland. Dr I. C. Peate has 
shown® that the Welsh peasant occupied a one-roomed house of which 
there is plenty of literary evidence from the seventeenth century to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in 1893, and of which 
examples are still to be found. The next stage was to make two rooms 
by arranging the furniture—the dresser in particular—as a partition. 
Dr Peate records one example of a screen of cloth dividing the house, a 
device which is very common in poorer negro homes in the West Indies; it is 
a cheap alternative to a partition of lath and plaster. More archaeological 
evidence on the frequency of such a division, which the systematic excava- 
tion of deserted villages should provide, is much to be desired. Until it is 
available, we may accept the implication of Table 4 that if the peasant 
cottage had any internal division its occupants did not regard it as having 
two rooms. For the poorest, the basic improvement consisted of the 
replacement of an improvised screen by a wall, containing a door giving 
admission to the parlour or bedroom. The scatter diagram, judging from 
the changes in the proportion of houses of doubtful size and those with two 
rooms, appears to show that this development was particularly common 
between 1580 and 1630. 

In the Lincolnshire sample for 1540, eleven out of twenty persons whose 
wealth amounted to more than £40 lived in houses whose rooms are 
named. Of the forty whose wealth was less than £17, only ten had such 
houses. By 1570 a marked improvement had begun which is shown in the 
increased number of houses of two rooms, which were hall and parlour 
in nearly every case. Among the Trent valley documents there are five 
instances of a house with hall and chamber. The term chamber is in the 
East Midlands used only for an upper floor room, so that these five were 
presumably one-roomed houses which had been chambered over rather 


1 W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (Leicester, 1950), p. 55. 

2 See, for instance, Historical Monuments Commission, Hertfordshire, vol. m1, pl. xxxm. In 
the Lincolnshire fens, one can still discern a prototypical peasant house with one ground-floor 
room, an outshot scullery and one chamber over, which probably developed out of the one- 
roomed house early in the eighteenth century. 

3 Several instances are collected together by A. Garvan, Architecture and Town Planning in 
Colonial Connecticut (New York, 1951), pp. 105-6. 

4 Garvan, op. cit. p. 117; H. Morison, Early American Architecture (New York, 1952), Pp. 20. 

5 In The Welsh House (1944), ch. v. 
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Diagram showing houses in Trent valley villages according to size 
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than enlarged by extension on the ground. The term parlour is normal 
in the area in the sixteenth century and later for the ground-floor room 
which served as a bedroom, but also held the stored food, seed corn, flax 
and small implements which would otherwise encumber the house, as the 
hall or living-room was usually called. 

In the 1605 sample a number of two-roomed houses are found for the 
first time among those whose wealth was less than £15. Table 4 also shows 
a distinct rise in the number of houses with three rooms. The Trent valley 
inventories reveal that among forty-one houses of that size, twenty-three 
had a chamber for the third room, ten a dairy or milkhouse and eight 
a kitchen. Where there was one chamber only it was usually over the 
parlour; where the third room was a dairy or kitchen it was usually an 
outshot. The terms parlour, kitchen and chamber were taken over by the 
Tudor peasant from wealthier classes but their meanings change in the 
process. The parlour served as a bedroom and storeroom while it was the 
only addition to the hall or house; when a chamber was made for storage, 
the parlour continued to serve as a bedroom as late as the nineteenth 
century. There are very few instances in the Trent valley inventories 
earlier than 1640 of the chamber in a three-roomed house having a bed in 
it; usually it held some such assortment as Edward Clarke’s house in 
South Muskham in 1617: two wool wheels, two yarn wheels, three strikes 
of white peas, three pitchforks, canvas yarn, two heckles, a maund, a meal 
sieve, a scuttle, three stones of hemp not dressed and various articles of 
clothing. The kitchen is not invariably the cooking room, judging from 
the frequent absence of fire-irons, which are usually listed scrupulously; 
in fact the kitchen in use differed little from dairy or milkhouse.t 

The Lincolnshire group for 1635 requires little comment. A few non- 
householders have been withdrawn from the sample; servants in some 
cases possessed no more than the bed they slept in and its linen. There is 
a substantial growth in the number of four-roomed houses, which were 
usually hall, parlour, chamber and either kitchen, dairy or milkhouse. In 
the Trent valley the fourth room in such houses is often called the buttery, 
a term not used in smaller houses, and the order in which rooms are 
described frequently suggests that it was entered from the hall on the side 
away from the other service rooms.” The combination of hall, parlour, 
chamber and buttery becomes more rare in the post-Restoration period, 
and the medieval term buttery disappears. 

After the exclusion of ten non-householders from the 1669 sample, 
eighty-eight houses are left, all but one of which are reasonably clearly 
described. Houses with two rooms only are still nearly a fifth of the sample. 
There is a distinct rise in the number of houses with between five and seven 
rooms. Many of these were houses of three bays, having hall, parlour and 
kitchen on the ground floor and a chamber over each. The larger number 


1 T know several seventeenth-century farmhouses in Nottinghamshire in which the fireplace 
in the kitchen, and of course in the parlour, are not original features. 

2 At Coddington, Notts, the old manor house (1714) and at Car Colston, Notts, Brunsell’s 
Hall (c. 1670) have small rooms in this position. 
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of chambers made it possible to separate cheese, corn and malt instead of 
using one store chamber. In the Trent valley at this time the commonest 
combination of five rooms is hall, parlour, chamber, kitchen and milkhouse. 

From the 1695 sample seven non-householders have been eliminated. 
The largest category now is the three-roomed house of hall, parlour and 
chamber, which seems to have become the common minimum for newer 
houses. To a greater extent than before we may find a wealthy person 
living in a small house and the converse. Thomas Taylor, wheelwright, of 
Little Coates, Lincs, whose goods were worth £23. 55., had a hall, parlour, 
chamber and dairy, the same as Edward Farmer, yeoman, of Kirton in 
Holland, whose goods amounted to £439. 35. 4d., and whose house 
furnishings alone were valued at £43. The divergence between rich and 
poor was now growing more rapidly than the difference between their 
houses. The number of shops is much larger than in previous samples; 
they appear in inventories of a Gainsborough whitesmith; a warrener 
selling hare, rabbit and polecat skins; a husbandman in the Isle of 
Axholme, a hemp-dresser at Laughterton and a labourer at Mareham le 
Fen. 

In the 1725 group the largest single category is the five-roomed house. 
Many of the larger houses now have three floors, the chambers being used 
as bedrooms and the garrets for storage. The names for the service rooms 
and the purposes they fulfilled have a more modern flavour. The milk- 
house has vanished, though the dairy remains; the pantry occurs but not 
the buttery; the scullery and back kitchen are mentioned. The terms are 
in fact those still in use in the midlands. The seven samples serve to show 
the pace and form of the revolution in housing standards, though they fail 
to reveal the persistence of the one- or two-roomed dwelling of the sub- 
medieval period, which can now best be seen in almshouses and houses 
built for the accommodation of the parish poor. 

In the last sample only fifty-eight houses out of seventy-eight had a 
kitchen. That room serves as a useful index to the status of the house and 
the pretensions of its occupants. In the Trent valley villages, down to 
1640, kitchens occur in only five out of the ninety-four labourers’ houses. 
At Norwell, which had very little freehold land and hence few yeomen, 
16 per cent of houses had a kitchen, as against 30 per cent at South 
Muskham, which was enclosed early in the seventeenth century and had 
many farmers specializing in pasture farming. There is no hint in the 
inventories of the kitchen as a detached, free standing building, although 
glebe terriers sometimes suggest it of parsonage houses. The most charac- 
teristic feature of larger houses is that they possessed more than one 
parlour. ‘The names for them usually imply that one bay was subdivided 
to make two rooms; three are rare. Yeomen often had servants living in, 
and the terms ‘men’s parlour’ and ‘maids’ parlour’ are common. The 
name ‘dining parlour’ seldom occurs, though one cannot assume that 
the parlour was used for meals only when it bore that name. In one case 
the second parlour is the ‘guest parlour’. In the Trent valley villages 
between 1660 and 1725, out of 189 inventories forty-nine mention two 
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parlours and eight more speak of three, as compared with only twenty-six 
cases from the 229 inventories prior to 1640. The development of the 
parlour-bedroom had not ceased by 1640. 

Two main questions remain. The first is whether one can discern a type 
of house common to a class. The answer cannot be pursued in the Lincoln- 
shire inventories because occupations are too rarely given. Wills often give 
them, so that for the Southwell peculiar information about occupations 
is much more complete. Among labourers’ houses prior to 1640 a third 
are of doubtful plan, but are probably one- or two-roomed in the main; 
a third definitely had hall and parlour, and a third are larger, half of 
them having hall, parlour and chamber. The yeoman’s house is even less 
easy to isolate, its most marked feature being the two or more parlours; 
there are two, three or more chambers, and service rooms consisting of 
kitchen, buttery and dairy or milkhouse. No generalization is possible 
about the husbandman’s house; one can only suggest that in the later 
years of Elizabeth it commonly had four rooms: hall, parlour, chamber and 
kitchen or buttery. In the next fifty years it was often enlarged by the 
insertion of another chamber and the addition of another service room, 
but it very rarely had more than one parlour. 

The second question is whether the inventories can reveal regional 
variations in standards and conventions. A separate search for inventories 
from four villages on the limestone south of Lincoln produced only twenty- 
nine for the period 1590-1628, and they exhibit such a range of wealth and 
living conditions that no conclusion can be attempted. On the other hand 
a search for inventories for four fenland villages south of the Wash pro- 
duced forty-five for the years 1590 and 1591. This contrast is plainly related 
to the different social and agrarian conditions of the two regions, though 
that may not be a sufficient explanation. For the limestone villages the 
range of values is from £3. 16s. 8d. to £647. 175. 10d., the median being 
£36. os. 4d.; for the fen villages the range is £3. 175. 2d. to £267. 15. 8d., 
and the median is only £25. 145. 1d. Thirty-three of the fenland inven- 
tories belonged to men whose wealth amounted to less than £40.1 Nine 
out of the twenty whose occupations are given were yeomen and husband- 
men, and the houses in the sample can be related to the personal wealth 
of their occupants. Table 5 shows that by far the commonest type is that 
with four rooms, and most of them belonged to persons whose wealth 
range between £15 and £50. Five of them had hall, parlour, chamber 
and kitchen; four had hall, parlour, kitchen and buttery or milkhouse 
without a chamber; one had the unexpected combination of hall, chamber, 
kitchen and loft. All these could clearly be houses of two bays with one 
bay only chambered over and with service rooms in the outshot. ‘Two of 
the five-roomed houses had a loft as well as a chamber: i.e. they had both 
bays chambered over but one of them in simpler fashion. The largest 
houses here as elsewhere had two parlours. Of the doubtful cases, six are 


1 This agrees with Dr Joan Thirsk’s conclusion that ‘the fenland had a higher proportion of 
small farmers and a lower proportion of very wealthy ones’; Fenland Farming in the sixteenth century, 


p- 42. 
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of men whose wealth was less than £10 and no rooms are named; the 
others mention some rooms but are probably incomplete. 

The main conclusions regarding the Trent valley villages have already 
been given. The distinction between Norwell, with its predominance of 
husbandmen, and South Muskham and the hamlets with their larger 
proportion of yeomen, is a real one. In the pre-Commonwealth period 
the median value of the wealth of Norwell husbandmen is £59, compared 
with £61 for husbandmen at large and £111 for yeomen. Norwell with 
North Muskham, which latter produced the most labourers’ inventories, 
have the lowest proportion of houses of more than three rooms prior to 
1603, and the highest of inventories in which no rooms are named. 


Table 5. Relationship between size of house and personal wealth in 
fenland inventories, 1590-1 


No. of rooms 


Personal os A — 

wealth Doubtful Two Three Four Five Six or more 
Less than £10 7 I — — — — 
£10-£20 i] — I 4 — = 
£20-£30 I I I 2 — = 
£30-£40 -- — 3 2 2 I 
£40-£60 2 — — I I — 
£60-£80 — — — I = a= 
£80 or more i — — 3 = 4 


One other comment on the plan and development of the small house is 
possible. Where a house contained more than one chamber, the contents 
of each are often listed after those of the room below, suggesting that each 
room was reached independently by a ladder, and that the framed stair- 
case giving access to the whole of the upper floor was not yet to be found 
in such houses. Equally often inventories contain ladders, though they 
usually occur among farm implements outside the house, suggesting that 
they were only brought inside when something from a store chamber was 
wanted. The arrangement evolved in the Middle Ages of a house con- 
taining a string of rooms, usually not more than three bays in length, 
persisted in the submedieval period. The double house, containing two 
parallel sets of rooms, with the hall no more than a passage or entrance 
space in the centre, was evolved in the middle of the seventeenth century,” 
and there are a number of small manor houses in south Nottinghamshire 
built on this plan between 1690 and 1730, but examples among farmhouses 
are still rare at the end of the eighteenth century. Departure from the 
simple form was confined to building a wing for service rooms, making 
usually an L plan. None of the inventories studied give reason to suppose 


* The hint that the chambers were often constructed separately and entered by different 
ladders has been confirmed by the observation of T. L. Marsden in his unpublished thesis 
(Manchester, 1952) on Minor Domestic Architecture in the Lower Trent Valley, 1550-1850, p. 66. 


AT See N. Lloyd, History of the English House (London, 1949), p. 103, for praise of this arrange- 
ment by Sir Roger Pratt, writing c. 1660-5. 
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that the house and farm buildings, particularly the barn and the cowshed, 
were under one roof, as in the ‘long house’,! of which examples can be 
found in the highland zone of England. 


GLEBE TERRIERS 


Terriers, like inventories, are well enough known, but have not been used 
for regional studies, other than M. W. Beresford’s recent examination of 
them for evidence of field systems.? The Lincoln diocesan collection con- 
tains perhaps an average of a dozen for each of the six hundred and more 
parishes in the county.® The earliest terriers date from 1577,4 and from 
1605 onwards they were prepared at fairly frequent intervals throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The detail of the information 
given depended on the form of the visitation articles; in 1605 and again in 
1707 the bishop specifically asked the size in bays of the parsonage house, 
the materials of its walls and roof, the number and names of the rooms, 
and in 1707, the materials of inner walls and floors. These details give the 
terriers for the old diocese of Lincoln a value which is probably unique; 
in other dioceses no more than the size in bays is given. As it is, we are 
presented with a cross-section of building methods over much of the East 
Midlands at the two instants 1605 and 1707. Admittedly the use of these 
records has its pitfalls. They are frequently undated, and sometimes a most 
perfunctory statement. The easiest way to prepare a terrier was to copy 
the previous one; the statement of 1605 that three of the five bays of 
Candlesby parsonage had been built by ‘the now Incumbent’ is repeated 
in so many words in terriers of 1662 and 1664. A non-resident parson 
could well be uncertain whether a particular parsonage house existed or 
not. In 1605, when a diocesan surveyor, William Folkingham, was 
appointed, and again in 1707, under Bishop Wake, the diocesan machinery 
was very efficient and the quality of the terriers of those periods is high. 
In those of 1605 and 1606 the commonest phrases to describe the 
materials of houses are ‘mud walls’, ‘earth walls’ or ‘walls of clay’ for 
a group of forty-six houses, and a further fifty-seven are “built of timber 
and clay’. In no case is the phrase ‘mud and stud’ used.® Houses of mud 
alone are not unknown in the region,® but it is important to know whether 


1 See I. C. Peate, The Welsh House, ch. 1v, and J. Walton, Homesteads of the Yorkshire Dales 
(Clapham, 1947). iv 

2 See, for instance, ‘Glebe terriers and open field Leicestershire’ in Studies in Leicestershire 
Agrarian History, ed. W. G. Hoskins (1949), pp. 77-126. 

3 In view of the bulk of the material, I have examined all the terriers for 138 parishes, and 
one or two only for a further forty-five parishes, the sampling being arranged to cover each of the 
regions of the county. 

4 The canon of 1571 which required the incumbent and churchwardens to present a written 
inventory or terrier is printed by Beresford, Joc. cit. p. 86. 

5 The earliest instance of the phrase is in a letter written in 1730 by Robert Ives to W. Coles- 
worth, describing the latter’s estate at Coningsby: Lincoln Record Office, Ancaster Collection, 
V/D/15/cc. I am indebted to Mrs J. Varley for this reference. The custom at Coningsby was for 
tenants to keep their houses in repair, the landlord finding the wood, and this seems to have been 
a common practice. 

6 There is one at Aslockton, Notts; a mud cottage in Holderness is described by Innocent, 


op. cit. p. 136. 
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one can accept the apparent distinction between building with and without 
wood. The categories are not quite mutually exclusive in the terriers; 
six houses are spoken in one document as being of earth and in another 
as containing timber. When the phrases are plotted on a distribution 
map, there is a certain concentration of mud houses in the southern 
Wolds; it was perhaps one of the poorest parts of the county, but not 
one in which timber can have been much scarcer than elsewhere. The 
distinction is therefore almost certainly a real one. It is necessary to 
speak with caution until more field work has been done, but it appears 
that in much of eastern England the two methods of building with and 
without wood may merge into each other, and are not sharply distin- 
guishable; the protective finish of plaster was the same for all, ornament 
apart, and made it as difficult then as now to decide how a house was 
constructed. In Lincolnshire terriers the contrasting phrases do not appear 
to be related to the value of livings;! the construction reflected the 
customary methods of a locality rather than the wealth of the individual 
incumbent. 

There is no trace of the use of wattle as the base for mud filling; some 
houses are ‘plaster staked’; others, particularly in Kesteven, have ‘walls 
of stone and splints’. Wattle and daub, like mud and stud, is a relatively 
modern derivative phrase. The ‘stakes’ of north Lincolnshire and the 
‘splints’ of Kesteven are identical with the ‘rods’ of some Buckingham- 
shire terriers and of many East Anglian records of the Middle Ages and 
later ;? they were sprung into grooves in the timber uprights or into the 
core of the stone walls of the ground floor. Even the word mortar, in the 
‘timber and mortar’ houses at Pinchbeck and Quadring, needs inter- 
pretation: mortar meant earth alone, and Henry Best in 1634 described 
how earth was broken up and water added, to be used without any lime.® 
Lime or gipsum plaster is indicated in terriers for Gainsborough and 
Althorpe, both in the Trent valley, which were ‘rough cast without’; in 
view of the availability of gipsum from the adjacent Isle of Axholme, it 
was almost certainly the latter. Stone houses, confined to the limestone 
ridge and villages close to it, need no comment; there is only the slightest 
evidence for the use of chalk in the Wolds or of the ironstone of the Caistor 
neighbourhood, and none for the use of the sandstone of the southern 
Wolds, which is identical with the carstone of Norfolk. It is somewhat 
unexpected to find that the second quality building stones of the two 
counties of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, which had been used for 
churches in the Middle Ages, are scarcely used for houses in this period. 

The terriers of 1605 usually state the size of the house in bays, how many 
of them were chambered over and the total number of rooms; often the 
rooms are named individually. The description in bays is not always 
consistent; usage based on a timber-framed house could not always be 


5 Judging from a comparison with values of benefices as given in the Liber Cleri of 1604 

printed by C. W. Foster in The State of the Church (Lincoln Record Society), pp. 299-328, 355-62 
* See, for instance, L. F. Salazmann, Building in England (Oxford, 1952), pp. 188-9. Oy 
® Best’s Farming Book (Surtees Society), p. 145. a 
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applied accurately to a house of stone, brick, or mud, or to one of irregular 
plan. The information can, however, be tabulated, and in Table 6 parallel 
data from the diocese of Worcester have been added.! In Lincolnshire 
the commonest type of parsonage house at the opening of the seventeenth 
century was one of three bays, and those with only two or three out- 
numbered larger houses. There is no correlation between the size of the 
house and the value of the living; while the largest houses are those where 
the benefice was above average value, a poor living did not necessarily 
imply a small house. In general one bay contained two rooms, for those 
instances where not all the bays had an upper room are balanced by the 
presence of rooms in outshots. Whilst there were a number of clergy living 
in houses of two bays, the vast majority had houses as large as those of the 
wealthier farmers. The house of three bays was, at its smallest, comparable 


Table 6. Sizes of parsonage houses in Lincolnshire and Worcestershire in 
the early seventeenth century 


Lincolnshire Worcestershire 
ig a c \ 
No. oo No. OF 
Houses of 2 bays 18 10°7 4. 55 
Houses of 3 bays 60 36-6 = _- 
Houses of 3—4 bays — -- 15 20°5 
Houses of 4 bays 35 21:0 — — 
Houses of 4-43 bays — — 15 20°5 
Houses of 5 bays 20 12:0 13 17°8 
Houses of 6 bays QI 12°5 12 160°4 
Houses of 7 bays or more 12 Fen 14 19°1 
Totals 166 99'9 73 99°8 


with that of the yeoman of middling status in the fens, and at its most com- 
modious equal to that of the wealthier yeoman in the Trent valley. The 
terriers of 1605 are especially valuable in showing the stage reached in the 
provision of upper rooms. That for Candlesby shows the variations: one 
of the bays was ‘chambered over with a fastened chamber of a somertree, 
joists and boards, the other old bay having a somertree and joists fastened, 
but the boards loose and moveable; all the rest boarded over with 
chambers moveable made of timber and earth’. Boarded floors comprise 
35 per cent of the cases for which information is given, plaster floors 
another 45 per cent. The remaining 20 per cent are earth floors. The use 
of earth floors for upper rooms is unexpected but the terrier for Bilsby is 
explicit: ‘three bays chambered over with mud floors’. The ‘chambers 
moveable’ with earth floors at Candlesby show that using earth had not 
only the advantage of saving timber. The man who installed them could 
remove them; chamber floors were tenants’ fixtures, as were still doors and 
windows, and earth floors laid over reeds or straw could more easily be 

1 J am grateful to Miss D. M. Barratt for allowing me to quote figures from her thesis (Oxford, 


1949) on The Condition of the parish clergy between the Reformation and 1660, with special reference to... 
Oxford, Worcester and Gloucester. The Worcester figures come from terriers of 1653. 
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taken up than the plaster floors which eventually replaced them through- 
out the East Midlands. 

During the seventeenth century some of the houses in the sample dis- 
appeared, destroyed in the Civil War or accidentally burnt down. Others 
came down in the world. Horncastle was said in 1611 to have no par- 
sonage house; a faculty granted in 1691 revealed that there was in fact 
a small cottage by the churchyard gate that had not been used in living 
memory.! That at Ancaster, a stone house of four bays in 1605, was in 
1822 ‘a small old cottage having been occupied by Mechanics and 
Labourers time immemorial’. Only nine houses in the sample were en- 
larged in the century. John Maltby, who described himself in the 1625 
terrier as ‘a poor vicar of Abie for the acarage is but small’, had neverthe- 
less built there ‘a good vicarage house with divers good necessarie rowmes 
within it’. Later terriers show that it was only a house of two bays, with 
mud walls and one chamber; a kitchen of one bay was added before 1707. 
At Anderby there was in 1634 a house built by George Gibbes, ‘now 
parson there’, of ‘three bays with clay walls’. The kitchen had a ‘double 
chimney’, no doubt serving hall and kitchen in one stack in the current 
fashion. Examples need not be duplicated. If the terriers are to be 
trusted, the housing revolution was, for the parochial clergy of Lincoln- 
shire, finished by 1610.? There is evidence of rebuilding and improvement 
early in the eighteenth century, under the pressure of Bishops Gobson and 
Wake in their zeal for a resident clergy. Such rebuilding was, as a matter 
of course, in brick. So too were the minor improvements and patching 
of the seventeenth century, which had been necessary to maintain the 
property but had not enlarged the accommodation. In most cases external 
repairs consisted of casing old mud walls in brick. Some were ‘ground- 
sealed’ or ‘footed’ with brick; South Ferriby was ‘built of brick from the 
ground to the window’. At Wroot in 1771 the house was ‘brick enter- 
tearse high’. A casual examination of Buckinghamshire terriers shows 
that the corresponding process there was to fill with brick the panels of the 
timber frame. The vicar of Farnham Royal wrote: ‘The house is a timber 
Frame & ye lath and plastering being decayd I have brick panneld it all 
over.’ 

The terriers of 1707-9 give for the first time information about the 
floors of ground-floor rooms. ‘The poorer houses still had earth floors in all 
rooms; in a few cases there were plaster floors. Of eighty houses described, 
the majority had a boarded floor in the parlour; this was the commonest 
improvement. Half the houses had rooms paved with bricks—usually 

1 Associated Architectural Societies Reports and Papers, Xxx, 44. 

F. W. Brooks, in his ’ Social position of the parson in the sixteenth century’, Journal of the 
British Archaeological Association, 3 ser., X, 22-37, finds a good deal of evidence from Elizabethan 
inventories at Lincoln for the growth of the parsonage house in that period, and explains it 
largely by the need of married clergy for a family house. 

3 According to Salzmann, Building in England, p. 212, the entertearse was in the Middle Ages 
a tie beam at roof level. Seventeenth-century contracts include the phrases ‘to entertrace and 
plaster it’ (Drayner Massingberd’s estate memorandum book, deposited with the Lindsey 


County Council), and ‘to entertise between the studs’ (contract for a meeting house at Sudbury 
Mass., printed by S. C. Powell in Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, x1, 8). 
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the hall, commonly the pantry, rarely the parlour. On the limestone belt 
stone paving was common, especially for hall and kitchen. In three cases 
rooms were paved with ‘coggles’ or pebbles: the brewhouse at Fulletby; 
the entry, dairy and buttery at Gunby St Nicholas and the kitchen at 
Minting. All these villages are in the Wolds and the cobbles must have 
come from the glacial boulder clay of the Wold valleys. Excavation will 
almost certainly show that cobble floors were common in the Middle 
Ages. By 1707 earth floors upstairs were rare; plaster floors were common, 
as they still are, but floors of fir deals are specified in many instances. 


OTHER RECORDs oF Domestic BUILDING 


Observations in the field suggest no reason for rejecting any of the evidence 
from these two types of record; in fact they serve to draw attention to 
features, such as the position of the buttery in the submedieval farmhouse 
and the use of cobbles for flooring, which are so rare now that they might 
go unnoticed. There are, however, still gaps to be filled. The most valuable 
remaining type of evidence is that from private estate accounts and 
memoranda books. The memorandum book of Drayner Massingberd of 
Ormsby, Lincs, already referred to above, helps greatly to explain details 
of surviving buildings. From 1652 to 1668 he was employing brickmakers 
to make bricks, on his estate, for the rebuilding of the hall; two men made 
up to 80,000 bricks a year, in two burnings, which cost about 3s. a thou- 
sand. His bricklayers were local men, paid 1s. 4d. or 15. 6d. a day, except 
when it came to building courtyard and garden walls and gate piers, 
which involved much cut and moulded brickwork. For this he fetched 
men from Hull and paid them 1s. 8d. a day. Work on his tenants’ houses 
was usually the result of bargaining when leases were renewed. In 1656: 
‘William Wickam is to have all the pasture and arable and other things 
which he had in his other lease at the same rent....And he is to have 
a brick chimney built for him this spring & and is to be allowed new barn 
cooples for his house roof.’ In such bargains one man got wood to build 
himself a parlour; another timber and boards to make a chamber ‘over 
his chimney room’, and a third a brick chimney, ‘he serving the mason at 
his own labour and charge’. In another case, after agreeing to build a new 
house ‘of two bays with a chimney in the midst of the building’, the 
commonest type of small house at this time, Massingberd noted that 
‘I must carry bay stones to it and ye Poules and help him with horses or 
draught to hayle the wood. ..and cause my tenants to help him to rayse’. 

The private manufacture of bricks, either for a single house or for an 
estate, continued into the second half of the nineteenth century, but such 
a method was necessary after the eighteenth century only for the largest 
and most isolated buildings. Unfortunately no accounts or other records 
of commercial brick-making have yet been found. The port books of 
Boston and King’s Lynn show that bricks, pantiles, ridging tiles and paving 
tiles were regularly imported from Holland between 1660 and 1700," but 


1 [ am indebted to Mr P. E. Fordham for this information. 
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the quantity was too small to have much effect on building methods. It 
seems likely, from the scraps of evidence available, that commercial brick- 
yards were opening in Nottingham in the Restoration period, in the 
market towns of the East Midlands from 1760 onwards and in the larger 
villages somewhat later. Until after 1775 a brick house in an East Midland 
village was a rarity; in the next century the local idiom changed from 
mud, with or without timber, to brick. A description of this second stage 
of the housing revolution will depend on documentation of the local 
building industry and on a study of the growth of the tied cottage. 


RUSSIA AND THE COLONIAL FUR TRADE 


By E, E. RICH 


and came from most parts of western Europe, the fine furs whose 

use was restricted by sumptuary laws, and which were to a large 
extent a badge of office or of rank, came largely from the Baltic or from 
Russia. There alone, within the medieval trade system, could be found 
the climatic conditions which were necessary for their growth. It is there- 
fore surprising to discover that at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
the fur trade of North America began to be fully exploited, Russia played 
an important part as the great market for much of the beaver coming to 
Europe from across the Atlantic. Not only is this the reversal of the course 
of the medieval fur trade; it also reveals an elaborate European trade 
system, international in character, upon which the highly nationalistic 
trade of the colonies was dependent. 

In the early and formative stages of the development of a colony there 
is need for capital which cannot come from the colony itself—capital to 
finance shipments, to maintain supplies, to carry the new community into 
a productive phase. ‘To pay interest, to give power to buy European goods, 
and perhaps ultimately to repay investment, the settlers must inevitably 
hasten the shipment homewards of saleable cargoes. Without such cash- 
shipments the fate of the colony depends on the enthusiasm and solvency 
of the ‘adventurers’ and the settlers are very ‘like to remain as banished 
men’ and to discover sadly that ‘private purses be but cowld compforters 
to poor settlers’. Despite the early hopes of minerals, vines, corn and 
naval stores, it was the fur trade which from the start of settlement pro- 
vided the only easy and acceptable cash-shipments of the North American 
colonies. 

Whether the settlers were French, Dutch, or English, this was true; and 
as the early trade in fine furs (used on the pelt) rapidly gave way to a 
trade in staple furs suitable for felting, beaver dominated the fur trade.* 
Beaver was the chief source of cash income, enabling the settlers to buy 
in Europe and so to take their place as satellites to the European economy. 
Even the Pilgrim Fathers, anxious to buy the title to their lands from the 
Adventurers who had financed them, agreed to pay the price in beaver 
over a period of years.? And notwithstanding the friendliness of their first 
contacts with the Dutch settlers at Orange and Manhattan, the Pilgrims 
from the first challenged Dutch competition in the beaver trade. 

The Dutch, in their turn, had found the fur trade attractive from the 
start, from the first report sent home by Henry Hudson in 1610. Man- 
hattan Island was early accepted as an admirable centre where the furs 


\ LTHOUGH common furs were in general use in the Middle Ages, 


1 Cf. H. A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada (Yale, 1930), p. 8. = po 
2 W.R. Scott, English Joint Stock Companies, u, 310; R. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and Their History 


(New York, 1918), pp. 151-6, 222. 
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of the interior could be assembled for shipment, and Long Island was the 
source of much of the wampum which was indispensable in the trade.1 The 
first shipment home after the Dutch West India Company had begun to 
organize New Netherland for settlement, instead of merely for fishing and 
trade, was a cargo of furs which sold at Amsterdam for 28,000 guilders, and 
such shipments were regular and profitable incidents in their trade. It 
was a monopoly of the fur trade which the Company wanted as the price of 
settling the patroons on the agricultural lands of the colony. Though at 
times (in 1632 and 1633, for example) the value of the returns exceeded 
140,000 guilders, the average trade was worth about 50,000 guilders, and 
this was a strong argument put forward by the Company for persevering 
with the colony.2 It is not without significance that the seal of New 
Netherland should be a beaver enclosed in a string of wampum.® 

Like the Pilgrim Fathers and the Dutch, the settlers in Massachusetts, 
Nova Scotia, Virginia and even Carolina, all paid for their essential 
imports by their beaver exports, and official stipends and dues also were 
often made payable in this standard and negotiable article. The Governor 
of Carolina, for example, was allotted the beaver trade of the colony for 
three years by way of stipend; Nova Scotia’s beaver trade was estimated 
to be worth £900 a year, and the token rent payable was in moose and 
beaver; that of the Dutch mainland colonies, when captured by the 
British, was in beaver; New Hampshire was reported to export annually 
several thousand beaver and otter.* 

The dependence of Protestant North America on the beaver trade is 
perhaps best summed up by the ‘Account’ of New England presented in 
1676: ‘To England they bring beaver, mouse, and deer skins, sugar and 
logwood, and carry thence cloth and ironwares.’® Reports of shipwrecks on 
the homeward voyages confirm the constant presence of beaver in the 
cargoes, and the Port Books of London give evidence of constant ship- 
ments.® ‘hese came chiefly from New England, Virginia and Maryland, 
and appear (for the evidence is not complete) to have reached totals of 
8,000 skins a year or more. Such quantities of furs were a valuable element 
in providing purchasing power for the settlers. This would be in addition 
to their sugar and their tobacco for the southern colonies; but it was the 
chief source of their wealth for the northern settlers. 

An annual shipment of about 8,000 skins was also large enough to 
provide a substantial quota of Europe’s fur imports and to affect market 
conditions and prices, and the furs of the British settlers remained an 
enduring factor in the European trade. They did not drop out of account 
when the great fur reserves of the far North were opened up in the last 

* For the Dutch see J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York (New York, 1853), First 
Period, 1609-64, passim; and E. B. O’Callaghan, History of New Netherland (New York, 1846). 
Wampum or sewan was a sort of white beads made from the stem of the periwinkle; it was the small 
currency of the Indian trade, universal in use and unquestioned in value (Brodhead, p- 172) 

* Van Brakel, Die Hollandsche Handelscompagnien, p. 32. 

* Cf. O'Callaghan, loc. cit., title-page to vol. 1. 
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quarter of the seventeenth century, by French-Canadian voyages by river 
and track to the Great Lakes and beyond, or by English maritime trade 
to Hudson’s Bay. On the contrary, the London Port Books give continuing 
evidence of colonial fur shipments when the Hudson’s Bay trade was well 
established, and when in 1690 the Hudson’s Bay Company sought a 
parliamentary confirmation of its Charter it was opposed by the merchants 
of New York and New England. They pleaded that they exported hand- 
some shipments of English manufactures ‘the chief returns for which are 
beaver and other furs’.! The same problem arose in 1698, when a renewal 
of the grant was sought. Abstracts of the customs accounts were then 
vouched, to show that for the year 1697-8 Hudson’s Bay had taken from 
England £2,852 of goods as against £8,763 to New York alone. From the 
Bay had come £8,031 in furs as against £25,278 of imports from New 
York. The New York produce included many furs—364 bundles, 77 cases, 
10 tierces and 26 hogsheads in 1698, and ror bundles, 17 cases, 7 barrels 
and 19 hogsheads in 1699.” So although these years were most unfortunate 
ones for the Hudson’s Bay Company (which had lost all its posts save one 
to the French in 1697) yet it remains clear that the fur trade was rightly 
accepted as a prop of the economy of the mainland colonies at the end of 
the century. The peltry of Canada and Hudson’s Bay had by no means 
ousted the colonial furs from their position in the colonial, the British or 
the European economies, and even through the eighteenth century the 
shipments of furs from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Maryland contributed a substantial quota to the English imports.® 
Farther north, it is a commonplace that the economy of French Canada 
rested on the broad back of the beaver: ‘Le principal, et presque le seul, 
Commerce qui se fait audit Pais, et qui donne la Subsistance aux Habitans 
de cette Colonie Nouvelle, et par conséquent qui peut causer la ruine 
entiére, ou l’augmentation, consiste en l’achapte et vente des Castors que 
lesdits Habitans échangent avec les Sauvages, et ensuite avec les Marchands 
Francois pour les marchandises et deniers necessaires a leur subsistence.’ 
French Canadian history cannot be understood in any other terms save 
those of the conflict between fur trade and settlement. It was Colbert’s 
conviction ‘qu’il vaut beaucoup mieux occuper moins de pays et le bien 
peupler que de l’étendre d’avantage et avoir des Colonies foibles’.® ‘To 
encourage ‘peuplement’ the French administration was engaged in a 
constant effort to further disafforestation, to grant land on attractive terms, 
to ship out ‘honest girls’, to tie the feet of the roving males, to forbid trade 
except at centres of settlement, and above all to forbid the wood-runner 
(the coureur de bois) to seek out the Indian and trade his furs in the 


hinterland. 
Yet not only the trade but the administrative costs and even the currency 


1 Hist. MSS. Commission, 13th Report, App. Vv, Pp. 73: 

2 roth Report, House ofLords, N.S. rv, 446. 6: ; 

3 Cf. Murray G. Lawson, Fur. A study in English Mercantilism, 1700-1775 (Toronto, 1943), 
University of Toronto Studies, rx, 108. 

4 Archives Nationales, Colonies, F/3/4/388. » / 

5 Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 9284, fo. 42. 
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of Canada were based on the beaver. The Droit du Quart paid the ‘charges 
indispensables’, the merchants of La Rochelle supplied the needs of the 
colonists on credit against Letters of Exchange set against the beaver 
imports, and the whole system was largely worked out in a currency of 
beaver, actual trade being by barter. ‘L’usage de ce pays est depuis 
qu'il y a de l’argent, que tous les marchez et payements se font en deux 
maniéres ou en castor, ou en argent monnoyé. II est de notorieté publique 
que tous les payements dits en castor s’entendent monnoye de frances i 
ceux qui se disent en argent, c’est monnoye de Canada.’ That is to say, 
the major European trade of the colony was conducted in terms of castor, 
the accounts being finally settled in French metropolitan coin. Further: 
‘Les Charges indispensables ont esté payez en Castors effectifs, lesquels se 
convertissoient par un accomodement vollontaire avec les mesmes fermiers 
qui au lieu de l’argent comptant qu’ils devoient donner en france, don- 
noient les marchandises necessaires de chaque particulier. *? 

So the Canadian habitans reported in 1666-7. A half century later the 
bases of the Canadian economy had not changed although by then beaver, 
still regarded as a mine d@’or, had become a drug on the market. By 1706 
beaver was reported to produce only 100,000 livres out of the annual 
Canadian revenue of 650,000 livres. Elk-skins produced more than beaver 
—180,000 livres—and pensions and a royal subsidy made up the bulk of 
the revenue.2. Even so, there was no doubt that the trade in beaver still 
dominated the life and the trade of the colony. 

As against the beaver trades of the French and of the British and 
quondam Dutch settlements, playing a vital part as the chief export 
commodity of the northern colonies, the trade of Hudson’s Bay stands in 
sharp contrast. Since its pioneer voyage of 1667 and its Royal Charter of 
1670, the Hudson’s Bay Company had sent annual ‘outfits’ of two or three 
ships a year to the Bay. The years varied considerably, however, both in 
costs and in returns. ‘The paid-up capital of the Company was but £10,500, 
yet its annual expenditure ran somewhere in the neighbourhood of £8,000 
and at times exceeded £10,000. The returns brought in the fair sum of 
£4,175 in 1675, £4,831 in 1677, £8,131 in 1679. The ten-year period from 
1684 to 1695 brought in returns to the value of £72,163 from the Bottom 
of the Bay and £60,461 from Nelson River.? The average (for what it is 
worth) was a return of about £12,000 a year—over 100 per cent on the 
capital of the Company, and even more on the annual expenditure. But 
annual averages mean very little in this context; for French opposition, 
captures of ships and posts, European wars and a system of accountancy 
which (rightly) entered as a sale a transfer from stock in the warehouse to 
a factor, all upset the averages. Taken from any point of view, the figures 
are not of great magnitude; the trade was considerably less than that of 
New York; two or three ships a year sufficed, and sometimes only one. 


1 Arch. Nat. Colonies, C/11/A/4/118-19; F/2/B/1/268. 

* MS. frangais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 9284, fo. 194. 

oy Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, A/14/5/57, 306; A/15/4/105. All references to the archives 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company are by the kind permission of the Governor and Committee. 
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Yet this was a trade which could in itself more than supply the British 
market, it was burdened by no costs of civil administration since Rupert’s 
Land was a colony only in name, it enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
best quality beaver, and it worked under the close control of a single 
chartered corporation. Its needs were for credit, rather than for cash, to 
launch its annual outfits, and for some ready cash for dividends. But in 
view of the small number of its shareholders and their comparative wealth 
the necessary credit was obtainable, and the urge for dividends was not 
pressing. In fact only four dividends and one increase in stock were paid 
out in the thirty years between 1670 and 1700. Free from the responsibility 
of supporting a colonial government and from the pressing need to sell its 
furs to raise cash for immediate needs, the Hudson’s Bay trade was in a 
strong position by comparison with its rivals. Distinguished by its purely 
trading character, it traded under peculiar advantages. But equally with 
the fur traders of New England, New Netherland and New France, it was 
tied to the Russian market by the end of the seventeenth century. 

For this the Dutch West India Company was to a large extent responsible. 
So important, and so stable in its conventions, had the fur trade of New 
Netherland become that when the English captured their posts in 1664 
the Dutch were even able to secure a short-lived exemption from the 
Navigation Acts, to continue their fur trade to and from Holland, on the 
ground that the Indians were used to Dutch goods and that the trade 
would be lost to the French Canadians if supplies of those goods were 
interrupted. Their furs, like those of the English and the French settlers, 
were partly consumed in their home market and there arose in Holland, 
as in Paris and in London and other cities, a fur-felting industry and a 
manufacture of beaver hats.2 But many of the Dutch furs went to Russia, 
with which country Holland enjoyed an important and constant trade, 
basing much of its trade system on the distribution of colonial wares in the 
Baltic and the North. To their normal trade through the Sound to the 
Baltic the Dutch had added a prosperous commerce with Archangel. 
They traded there under such favourable conditions that from sixty to 
eighty ships a year were engaged, and from Archangel they worked to 
Novgorod and the great inland towns, and brought to Europe the furs 
of Muscovy. It would be normal and expected that the furs from New 
Netherland should be uttered on the European markets alongside those 
brought by the Dutch from Russia; and that happened.? There would in 
fact be little competition since the Russian furs were still fine furs for the 
most part, while those from the colony were staple fur, mostly beaver. It 
is remarkable, however, that even the Dutch should be revealed as 
handling a trade which reversed the current and shipped the furs of the 
New World to Russia. 

That they should so reverse the current of trade was particularly apt in 

1 C.S.P. America and W. Indies, 1661-8, pp. 507-8; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, 1613-80, 
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that the market which was thereby opened for the furs of the New World 
coincided with a great glut of beaver. The glut was due to national 
rivalries between England and France, each exploiting temporary advan- 
tages to the full, and each at times getting large shipments of furs which 
were in effect the spoils of war, not the produce of normal trade. It 
resulted in overstocked warehouses in both countries. For this the Dutch, 
though cut off from direct access to fur-trading Indians since 1664, never- 
theless played the part of middlemen. In 1698 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
truly told Parliament that the Dutch could get no furs save such as England 
or France supplied;! yet those two countries supplied her, and Holland 
brought to the fur trade of North America much the same skill and 
dominance as she had formerly brought to the distribution of Portuguese 
East Indian spices. 

The process of this trade was described in a French memorandum at 
the turn of the century.2, Amsterdam, it appears, had always played an 
important part in the supply trade to the French settlers in Canada, 
although the goods had to be shipped in vessels of French origin—usually 
from La Rochelle. The returns which the Dutch got were in small furs 
(martins, otter, fisher, fox), in beaver and in elks. Potash could also have 
been bought, but it could be got cheaper from the Baltic. The small furs 
found their market in France; so did most of the castor a chapelier, the 
beaver fit for the hatters to work. The remaining beaver was divided into 
that ‘propre a envoyer en Moscovie’ and that ‘propre a en couper le 
poul’. Both were sent to Amsterdam, where they had to be sold in com- 
petition with furs of English origin. The Dutch trade was almost confined 
to Amsterdam, and from that city some fifteen to twenty ships set sail for 
Archangel in May of each year, arriving in time for the annual fair in the 
Russian emporium. A second flotilla set out from Amsterdam towards the 
end of June, and both the Dutch fleets were so timed as to return at latest 
during October, so as to avoid being frozen in for the winter.® 

The returns were partly in coin—old Rijksdallers and gold ducats— 
and partly in spices, cloths, wines and dressed Russian hides or Juffs. 
But they were chiefly in beaver! For the Russians had a trade secret 
(which they kept for a generation) whereby they combed out the beaver 
wool from the undercoat of the beaver skin, leaving only the long fine 
guard hairs on the skin. This combed beaver was a fur which was more 
highly prized for trimming garments and for wearing as a ‘natural’ fur 
than was the original uncombed beaver from Canada. Two or three 
thousand such skins went to Hamburg alone each year, for Hamburg was 
the great mart for fine furs;* and the process left the Russians with the 
‘beaver wool’ which was also a great commodity for Western trade. 


1 H.B. Co. A/g/4/37. * MS. frangais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 4987. 

* Much of the description of MS. 4987 is repeated and confirmed in Nicolas Denys, The 
Description and Natural History of the Coasts of North America, ed. W. F. Ganong (Toronto: The 
Champlain Society, 1908), pp. 362-3. Cf. Innis, loc cit. pp. 77-8. For the Dutch trade to the 
Baltic, cf. Violet Barbour, ‘Dutch and English Merchant Shipping in the Seventeenth Century’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. 1 (1930), 266 and n. 3. 

* MS. frangais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 4987. 
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Beaver fur and beaver wool are admirably adapted for felting by virtue 
of the fact that the hairs are barbed at the root, so that a beaver felt had 
unique qualities of cohesion and could be worked more strenuously and 
would wear better than any other felt. 

So much did the Russian market predominate in the French fur trade 
that castor de Moscovie became a trade term in common use. In the English 
fur trade the beaver was merely divided into coat and parchment, with sub- 
divisions according to whether it had been caught in winter or in summer, 
whether it was ‘staged’ or in prime condition. The French categories 
included these main divisions but they went into far more detail and they 
revealed much of the system behind this trade. With the French the first 
division was between winter and summer skins; for the summer skins 
were of little use whereas winter skins ‘by the providence of God’ carried 
both a top coat of ‘guard hairs’ and an undercoat of matted velvet fur, 
the Duvet, which was used for felting. Next came the main English dis- 
tinction, between coat and parchment. This distinction related to the treat- 
ment of the furs by the Indians, for coat beaver, which the French called 
castor gras, had been worn by the Indians for long periods as robes. This 
made the fur pliant and workable since, as the French realistically said, it 
was full of sweat down to the roots of the fur. The use as robes would also 
wear off the long guard hairs and would leave a pliable skin of woolly fur. 
This well-worn castor gras or coat, if taken in winter in good condition, was 
therefore the beaver which the hatter most required, the castor a chapelier, 
which the French market absorbed. Next after castor gras the French put 
demi-gras, a self-explanatory term not used by the English. Near akin was 
the veusl, sometimes called castor en robes; this had been softened and perhaps 
tailored by the Indians, the feet and the head had been cut off and perhaps 
the stomach fur (the beaver wombs as they were called) removed. It had, 
however, not been fully worn and the skin had not been properly softened. 
The big distinction made by the English then came with the gulf between 
these varieties of castor gras and the castor sec. The sec was the English 
parchment, the scraped skin, not worn at all by the Indians and consequently 
(if it were a winter fur) carrying all of its duvet under-fur as well as its long 
guard-hairs, but in a stiff and unworkable state. The French sent best 
castor sec to Holland and so to Russia, and so castor de moscovie denoted prime 
quality castor sec or parchment. After sec came bandeau, which was badly 
cleaned parchment, with bits of flesh left on the pelt and so very liable to 
worms and to putrefaction. Bits and pieces were called rogneurs, bonnettes or 
mitaines, and were traded without distinction of quality or type, or even of 
winter or summer.! The beaver ‘propre 4 en couper le poil’ would be 
a good quality of veus! or robes, partly trimmed, partly worn and softened, 
but still carrying both the guard hairs and the duvet. For ‘In France the 
long hair is cut from the skin in order to obtain the down, and the long 
hair is lost. But the skin is used for making slippers or mules of the Courthouse 
at Paris ’.? 

As a commentary on this description of the kinds of beaver, with the 

1 Arch. Nat. Colonies, C/11/A/16/253; C/11/A/21/140 d. 2 Denys, loc. cit. 
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castor de moscovie in the place of honour as the best castor sec alongside the 
castor 4 chapelier as the best castor gras, it is significant that the Sound Tolls 
show Dutch shipments of ‘pelleterie’ to the Baltic from 1667 onwards. 
This is also a period in which furs shipped by the Dutch must have come 
from English or French colonies, and if the ‘Deger’ of skins on which the 
tolls were reckoned really was a bundle of ten pelts then the shipments to 
Konigsberg, Riga, Danzig, Denmark and Livonia ranged between them 
at about 50,000 to 80,000 skins a year. This was a very considerable 
quantity of furs, most of which found its way into the East Baltic to supple- 
ment the shipments to Archangel. The Sound Tolls also show the Dutch 
bringing large shipments of Russian furs westwards from the Baltic—some 
of them probably fine furs but also presumably including the combed 
beaver wool and the skins from which it had been taken, on which the 
French memorandum on the Russian trade remarked. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that when in 1668 Colbert supported the formation of the 
French Compagnie du Nord with the object of encouraging French shipping for 
the Baltic trade, one of the clauses in the agreement with the compagnie was 
that it should buy the castor sec from Canada, should send it to Muscovy and 
should be obliged to take in return the beaver wool of which the Russians 
alone held the secret and whose only market was in Paris.? But the 
Compagnie du Nord was one of the least successful ventures sponsored by 
Colbert; its last ship was sold in 1684; French shipments through the 
Sound were negligible and the Dutch remained the channel through which 
the furs of Canada reached Russia, as much by way of Archangel as 
through the Sound. Such trade as the Compagnie du Nord carried centred 
round naval stores, the route to Persia and the silk trade, with fine furs, 
sables and martins rather than beaver and beaver wool, as adjuncts. This 
had been the pattern laid down by the French embassy to Russia in 1629, 
and Colbert’s compagnie did not depart from the pattern. But the intention 
of the great founder to divert the beaver trade from the Dutch, and the 
realization that Russia was the essential market for much of the produce 
of Canada, stand out clearly despite the failure of the compagnie.? 

It was to be expected that rival French ports should challenge the 
supremacy of la’ Rochelle, on which the Dutch-Russian outlet for the furs 
of Canada was based, and that at some time the merchants of Canada 
should have tried to make direct shipments to Russia, evading the costs 
and difficulties of the French entrepdt. Habit and the customs system 
ensured that both expedients should fail. 

Canadian merchants clearly realized that much of their peltry could 
never be consumed in France, and the French Compagnie de la Baie de 
Hudson made a strong case for royal support in its raids on the English 
posts on the Bay on the ground that possession of the English posts would 
give them a monopoly of the Russian trade ‘dont les Anglois et Hollandois 


' Nina Bang, Tabeller over Skibsfart, 1661-1783 (Copenhagen, : 1 | 
, ; » 1939), PP. 53, 68, 71 et . 
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se scavent fort bien Servir au préjudice des frangois’.1 But even during the 
periods when the French compagnie held possession of the English posts 
and had plenty of prime northern beaver on hand it was faced with basic 
economic and administrative difficulties. For the advantages of direct 
bulk shipment from Europe to the posts on Hudson’s Bay over the costs, 
delays and administrative dangers of calling at Quebec were so clear as 
to need no emphasis. The trade, as was pointed out, should be ‘a droiture 
de France et non comme on faisoit cy devant qui étoit d’envoyer de France 
a Quebec, de Quebec a la Baye et de la retourner 4 Quebec et revenir en 
France, ce qui étoit double voyage et double depense, ruineux pour ceux 
de la France’.? The cheapness and ability to ship in bulk were among the 
great advantages of the sea approach which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
enjoyed. But such direct contact between France and the North could 
not be tolerated by Quebec, even at the cost of diminishing the dangerously 
short period of open water and adding another year to the duration of an 
outfit as the price of preserving Quebec’s position as an entrepot. Still 
less than direct shipment outwards of trade goods could direct shipment 
of furs home to Europe be allowed. Even direct shipment to France would 
rob Quebec of the customs and tolls and would deprive the revenue farmers 
of the income on which the administration of the colony depended. Direct 
shipment from the Bay to the Baltic would go further and would even 
evade the French entrepét, an evasion of the French navigation system 
which was not to be contemplated. 

The free flow of French-Canadian furs to the Baltic was therefore 
impeded in the interests of both Quebec and of France, and so the Dutch 
(failing the Compagnie du Nord) remained an essential link in the trade. 
But even direct shipment from Quebec to Holland could not be achieved, 
since French law ruled that shipping must be insured in the port of origin 
and the only shipping available in Quebec was of French origin, was 
therefore insured in French ports, and by the combined influence of owners 
and underwriters was directed to French ports whatever the wishes of the 
owners of the freight. At the turn of the century, in 1701, plans were 
afoot to set up direct trade relations between France and Russia in furs 
and other commodities, but they involved a challenge to the dominance of 
la Rochelle from a group of St Malo merchants who claimed exemptions 
from French dues as the condition of their trade, and the project was 
defeated.* 

At that time the French fur trade was suffering from the ‘amas pro- 
digieux’ of beaver in France, collected by the farmers of the dues, in 
part as the product of the Quart de castor, in part as a result of a monopoly 
of the Canadian trade. The colonists, unable to buy their necessities with 
beaver at the prices which the farmers offered against such a glutted 
market, asked and got freedom to trade in furs to Rochelle, with the 
entrepot freedom to ship out again duty-free, and with a monopoly of the 


1 Arch. Nat. Colonies, C/11/A/9/239, 299 d. 
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export to Holland, Denmark, the Baltic and the Hanse cities. This 
northern trade was clearly that in which the greatest outlet could be 
found. The farmers of the dues were to be allowed to dispose of the furs 
in their hands by manufacturing them into hats in Marseilles, Nantes 
and St Malo and selling them to Spain or Italy only ;? but with this change 
in its management the trade between France and Canada, and between 
France and Russia, continued to run in its accustomed grooves despite 
the fact that it was in such straits that the colonists themselves tried to 
escape from the consequences of the ‘mass’ of beaver in the hands of the 
farmers of the dues, which had glutted the French market, by suggesting 
direct shipment from Canada to Holland. Some direct shipment to 
Hamburg was indeed attempted, and the commissioners for the colony’s 
trade set up their agent in Amsterdam and, under bail to pay the dues 
just as though they had shipped through France, traded direct to that 
city in 1702-3. But although the evidence is that by that date Holland 
could pass along about 100,000 French skins a year for the great Archangel 
fleet,? and the Sound Tolls show some healthy shipments of furs by that 
route also, the trade was too much encumbered with habits of administra- 
tion and of commercial practice to adopt direct contacts. Apart from 
the difficulties of paying customs dues on goods which never entered 
France, the merchants found it necessary to pass the beaver through 
Holland in order to get purchasing power in guilders for the goods which 
the Dutch supplied for the Indian trade, and they found that direct ship- 
ment to Hamburg involved them in accepting payment in an outward 
cargo of Danish cloth, lead and other goods, which the Indians rejected.* 
So, although European wars made the system always difficult and at 
times impossible, the Canadian fur trade depended ultimately on Dutch 
access to the Russian market. It suffered gravely, by comparison with the 
English trade, from the fact that the furs had to pass through a glutted 
French market before reaching Holland, and that the conditions of the 
sale of French furs were dictated by the ‘masses’ of furs held by the 
farmers of the dues (who exacted their quart of beaver from all returns 
whatever the state of the trade, and who had this quota of the furs for 
disposal on the uneconomic terms at which government surpluses are 
usually sold). The farmers of the Quart had early complained that Canada 
produced twice the amount of furs which France could consume or the 
rest of Europe could absorb. They had shown that even when some of their 
furs had been siphoned off to the Italian market, to Florence, Pavia or 
Genoa, they were still left to meet the Letters of Exchange from Canada 
with mounting quantities of unsaleable furs on their hands.® The hatters 
needed to work with two-thirds of castor gras (the coat beaver) and one- 
third beaver wool. But the Canadian trade produced a great prepon- 
derance of the sec or parchment,’ and the trade therefore suffered from a long 


1 Arch. Nat. Colonies, F/3/8/149. * Arch. Nat. Marine, B/2/154/683. 
* Arch. Nat. Colonies, C/11/A/21/212. 

* Loe. cit. C/11/A/19/287; G/11/A/21/212. 
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dispute between the habitans (who wanted a uniform price for gras and for 
sec and who protested that the Indians who traded with them did not know 
how to ‘engraisser’ the beaver)! and the farmers of the dues. The fact 
that a strong school of French imperialists encouraged Canadian expansion 
to the South brought to Quebec quantities of southern beaver which, from 
the climatic conditions of Illinois and the South, never bore the thick 
underfur and was always classified as sec,2 thus enhancing the French 
difficulties. 

The Chamber of Commerce discussed the trade in gloomy terms in 1701 
and, though dazzled as ever by the prospect of the ‘belles pelleteries’ 
and the outlet for French manufactures which Canada seemed to afford, 
the deputies could see no easy remedy for their troubles. On the whole 
they were surprisingly liberal in their views—opposed to the Dutch as the 
‘voituriers’ of all nations but convinced that ‘la liberté est l’'ame et 
Pélément du Commerce’; opposed to Companies and convinced that 
there were always advantages in an untrammelled interchange of com- 
modities; sure that a mercantilist self-sufficiency was in any case im- 
possible. ‘L’on est dans l’erreur si l’on Croit que nous pouissons nous 
passer des étrangers et qu’ils ne peuvent se passer de nous’ was a direct 
denial of the normal concepts of French mercantilism, and the further 
argument that ‘Dieu a disposé ses dons pour obliger les hommes a s’aymer 
. ..afin que ses habitants se Recherchent et s’entrayment par un change- 
ment des Biens qu’ils possédent’ placed the problem on an almost theo- 
logical level.? Despite this liberalism, since the ‘amas furieux’ of skins by 
the farmers of the dues was the main cause of the difficulties, the only 
remedy seemed to be to supersede the farmers by a ‘bonne Compagnie de 
négociants’ which would forthwith burn half of the accumulated skins, 
would sell the other half and would restrain the production of furs from 
Canada for the next ten or twelve years. 

By 1703 the Compagnie de Canada, which had been formed to undertake 
the trade, was complaining that it was forced yearly to buy two-thirds 
more beaver than it could sell and that it was faced with an annual 
expenditure of 80,000 livres, to be met from a revenue of 23,000 livres. 
The colony was glutted with beaver, and the letters of credit on which the 
whole system and the purchasing power of the colonists depended were no 
longer negotiable in Bordeaux or la Rochelle. The Compagnie de Canada 
was unable to pay the cost of its posts or to buy supplies in France, and 
attempts to relieve the fur trade by raising revenue from dues on other 
commodities failed since, with beaver at a discount, so few goods could be 
brought for import.* ce 

By 1706 the Compagnie de Canada was, almost inevitably, in a ‘situation 
facheuse’. It owed 1,033,000 livres and had letters of credit outstanding, 
issued against the beaver of 1703 and due for payment at the end of 1706 
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for a further 133,000 livres. Against the beaver of 1704 and 1705 the 
Compagnie had issued letters of credit which the French merchants had not 
yet accepted but which, at best, would all be absorbed in cancelling 
previous commitments. The annual sales of beaver barely paid interest on 
the debts, and the best offer which the Compagnie could get, to produce 
immediate cash, was from ‘Sieur Aubert d’Amsterdam’, who was ready 
to help with the settlement of the debts provided he could get a monopoly 
of the trade with power to float the accumulated surpluses on to the market 
over a period of six years during which Canadian fur production should 
be strictly limited.1 Eventually the Compagnie sold its accumulations of 
furs to the financial syndicate of Neret, Gayot and Company, who agreed 
to pay 1,823,000 livres of debt and to take the total beaver output of 
Canada, delivered at Quebec, at an agreed price. The War of the Spanish 
Succession intervened, the contractors were cut off from their Dutch 
market and at times from their Canadian supplies, and by the time of 
the Treaty of Utrecht the Canadian fur trade was in as sad a state as 
ever 

In fact, by that time the economy of Canada was hopelessly enmeshed 
because of its lasting dependence on beaver and because of the difficulties 
of the Canadian beaver industry. The ultimate factor, even in war condi- 
tions, was overproduction. This was to some extent a normal feature of 
most colonial societies in their early stages; the production of the mineral 
and agricultural staples of such societies cannot easily be geared to the 
fluctuations of a European market and the colonist’s normal reaction to 
a fall in the purchasing power of his export staple is to produce more of it. 
To some extent, however, the Canadian quandary was due to peculiarities 
of the fur trade, to the normal predominance of the sec over the gras 
required by the hatters, and perversely to the fact that when in 1697 they 
had ousted the English from the trade in Nelson River they had won 
a post for the production of the magnificant castor gras @hiver which then 
produced more of that commodity than France could absorb.? For this 
the reason was that at this juncture the Dutch-Russian market was closed 
to the French and that the English, though ousted from Nelson River, 
developed at the Bottom of the Bay alternative sources of castor gras and 
had the advantage of superior trade goods to set against the French. By 
the time of Utrecht this rivalry in the quality of trade goods had been so 
far accepted as the reason why French traders could not compete with the 
English for the prime furs and consequently why their furs could not sell in 
Europe in competition with English furs that even Vaudreuil, Governor 
General of Canada, suggested that the French must be allowed to buy 
English cloth for the trade, and some shipments were permitted for that 
purpose.’ It was even reported that the ‘sauvages domiciliez’ traded their 
furs to the English colonists of Orange and New York, took the English 
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goods to Montreal and there traded them for furs with up-country Indians 
and even with Montreal merchants.! 

All of these are interesting and thought-provoking factors in the failure 
of the French fur trade. But the dominant feature was the over-production 
of sec, and the denial of the Russian market by war and by English com- 
petition even when the seizure of the Nelson River gave a good supply of 
the gras, the castor a chapelier. 

For the English had also invaded the European market in the last 
years of the seventeenth century. Before the trade to Hudson’s Bay began 
there are no records of shipments of English beaver to Holland or to 
Russia, although hides and coney and hare skins went out from England 
and hemp and Russian dressed hides (juffs) came in.2 But in 1669 thirty 
beaver were shipped from England to Danzig and ten to Narva. These 
were small enough consignments. But they are probably vital in that they 
show that even from the pre-charter voyage of the Nonsuch to Hudson’s 
Bay, in 1668 the Englishmen who were handling the furs already realized 
that much of the fur which that area could produce would have to find its 
way to Russia. Certainly the Hudson’s Bay Company, when it had got its 
Charter in 1670, lost no time in appointing as its overseas Governor Thomas 
Lydell, a man who proved useless but whose chief qualification was that 
he had experience of the Russian fur trade.’ 

The furs brought to London from the Bay, in increasing quantities from 
1670 onwards, were sold at public auction ‘by the candle’. For the most 
part they went to London furriers, and a constant struggle developed 
between the protagonists of the policy of selling in ‘large lots’ to please 
the wealthy furriers, and the supporters of “small lots’ who would give the 
working hatter or felter his chance of buying at the auctions. This issue 
was (ostensibly) settled when the Company’s Charter was confirmed in 
Parliament in 1690. The provision was then inserted that sales must be 
by public auction and must be by ‘small lots’. But both before and after 
this statutory confirmation and limitation of the Company’s privileges the 
great export skinners and furriers were placing the Bay furs on the markets 
of Europe, and the Company’s monopoly was opposed in Parliament as 
a threat to the ‘Russia trade’.® Not only is it probable that the small 
shipments to the Baltic through the Sound recorded in 1669 derived from 
the pioneer voyage to the Bay, but it is certain that some of the skins from 
the first chartered voyage, that of 1670, found their way to Genoa.® 

The exporting skinners and furriers of London, however, were not easy 
men to deal with, although many of them lent their professional skill to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to help in sorting the skins into lots of standard 
quality, and gave other advice from time to time. By 1679-80 the Com- 
pany was finding difficulty in selling its returns in London. In 1679 it is 
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true that the sale brought in almost £9,000o—a substantial sum for a 
company whose capital was only £10,500—but that sale was marked by 
a large purchase for the Feltmakers Company of London and it had been 
accompanied by much debate. At one stage the Committee had decided 
that it would have to evade the London buyer and make a direct approach 
to the European market. It had ordered that the parchment skins (the 
castor sec which the Russians normally used) should be sorted for the 
Russian market. This decision was repealed when it became clear that 
open auction of small lots would bring buyers in London. But in the next 
year, 1680, the Committee was once more scrutinizing the markets of 
Europe, this time in an attempt to export beaver wool by Bill of Store.* 

The sales of immediately subsequent years went almost as well as that 
of 1679, for the wreck of the homeward-bound ship in 1680 meant that 
except for the remains of the 1679 cargo there was little fur for sale in 
London that year. Consequently the heavy returns of 1681 (24,123 beaver) 
sold for the large sum of £15,721. 45. 9d.? Yet the coat beaver of the next 
year proved hard to sell, even though the Company threatened that no 
more skins would be brought to market for at least a year. The sale 
brought in only some £6,000 odd, and in fact the coat beaver of 1682 
was still on the Committee’s hands in 1684. By that time the Company 
was even in fear that the Dutch might bring furs from the glutted French 
market to London—a possibility against which the Navigation Acts were 
invoked.? Plans for opening up the trade of Nelson River had at this time 
been forestalled by the French; but with only the Bottom of the Bay at 
their disposal the Company brought home in 1683 over 20,000 beaver. 
This proved altogether too much for the London market and merely 
added to the stock on hand; the sale produced only about £4,500 and 
once more it was the coat beaver which would not sell. This was a sign 
that the export furriers were holding back—as well they might in the 
middle of the Anglo-Dutch war—and that the working hatters were 
buying only in small quantities.4 

Through the winter of 1683-4 the Company was carefully mixing its 
old coat beaver with the more recent imports, and in March of 1684 it got 
rid of the whole accumulation for about £8,500. The sale was marked by 
three features. First, violent storms cut England off from all communica- 
tion with the continent for three weeks during February and March. 
Even the Committee of the Company could not find out what furs had 
been brought from Canada that year, and the London sale was conducted 
in isolation from the European market. Secondly, one buyer, the great 
export furrier Peter Barr, paid over £5,000 for coat beaver. And thirdly, 
the Committee was so relieved at getting rid of its accumulation that 
immediately after its sale it voted its first dividend after fourteen years of 
trading. ‘This, moreover, was a handsome dividend of 50 per cent—which 
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immediately proved to have been too generous, a reflection of the relief 
felt by the Committee rather than of the trade position of the Company. 
It may with justice be argued that the English Company paid no dividend 
until the freak weather of 1684 forced the English furriers to buy for the 
Continental market in ignorance of the amount of furs which the Canadian 
trade had unloaded there. 

Such isolation from the Continent and from French rivalry could only 
be short-lived, and in the following year, 1685, a minor consignment of 
small skins was sold to Samuel Clark, ‘who does purpose to dress them 
and send them abroad in Forrein parts’.! The fate of this small venture is 
not clear. But Samuel Clark was a shareholder who later became an 
important Deputy-Governor of the Company and who played the pre- 
dominant part in persuading the Committee to by-pass the exporting 
furriers and to withdraw large quantities of beaver from the public 
auctions in London in order to ship them direct to agents on the Continent. 
In the meantime the Company made an experimental purchase of goods 
for the Indian trade in Holland, but the Dutch guns and powder proved 
faulty.” 

Between 1686 and 1693 no furs came to England from the Bottom of the 
Bay, which was in French hands. Only a small post which had been 
re-established in Nelson River, with a subsidiary at Severn, remained 
under English control. Since the French were in possession of the English 
posts they flooded Europe with furs (largely captured from the English) 
to such an extent that the Hudson’s Bay Company turned once more to 
the Navigation Acts so as to prevent the beaver wool from Russia from 
being imported into England. In this the Skinners joined the Company,? 
and for the time being, with efforts bent to defend a starved English 
market from the competition of the Continent, furs sold well in London. 
Beaver, indeed, seemed so good a speculation at this juncture that for the 
first time members of the Committee (including Samuel Clark) can be 
seen buying furs in the hope of a rise in price.* 

Yet the Committee knew the danger which threatened and, while 
warning its factors that “Beevor growes lower and lower in price here 
every day’ and that martins and small furs must be traded wherever 
possible, it began to manipulate the London market. The first step was 
with the returns of 1687. Then, despite its need for cash, the Company 
delayed its sale to stimulate demand and later offered only the small skins 
together with forty lots of coat beaver left from the previous year. It was 
a strong policy for a Company in so precarious a position, but for a variety 
of reasons it succeeded and in 1688 the Company was able to pay a 
further dividend of 50 per cent. This was followed in 1689 by a further 
25 per cent, and in 1690 by a bonus trebling of stock and by a dividend 
of 25 per cent on the increased stock.® The dividend of 1688 was, however, 
more a sign of confidence in the future than the result of actual trade; and 
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the money for that dividend was borrowed from the banker Sir Stephen 
Evens (later Governor of the Company).t The market was captious, and 
the Committee tried to engineer a private sale, for it had on hand over 
20,000 skins of coat beaver and over 9,000 of parchment, much of which had 
been left over from 1687. The parchment was sold by connivance, the 
Company going through the motions of a public sale. But the coat stuck 
badly both in the March and the November sales of 1688 although the 
Company did its best to stimulate buyers by keeping the upset price down 
to 125. a pound, by promising to sell no more skins for a year, by putting 
up limited quantities and by adjusting the size of the lots to the domestic 
market. At one time they canvassed the possibility of selling in ‘great lots’ 
of 800 skins to please the great furriers, but ultimately they tried to sell in 
lots of 200 so as to give the smaller men a chance.” Despite all this there 
was only one buyer of coat beaver—the castor gras—in London in 1688. 
For him the Committee adjusted its rule against private sales so that he 
might be offered the whole consignment at his own price.® 

In 1689 the parchment was offered in ‘great lots’ of 2000 skins each, for 
the export buyers; the coat was put up in small lots of 200 skins, for the 
artisans. But again sales were negligible and it was not until a private 
arrangement was made that the mass of the parchment was sold. Thomas 
Glover, the great exporter, was then the buyer of all the parchment. At 
125. the pound he paid over £8,000 and was thus directly responsible for 
the dividend of 1689, which was, moreover, paid in warrants drawn 
against him.4 Once more the reactions of the Continental market were 
responsible for the Company’s dividend; for Glover bought for Europe, 
and his shipment probably explains the large increase of Dutch furs which 
passed the Sound in 1689, when they reached 13,600 deckers.® 

Despite the resultant dividend, the dangers of such connivance and 
private sale caused a violent internal crisis in the Company. The quarrels 
and their underlying causes were reflected in the Parliamentary confirma- 
tion of the Charter, with its insistence on two public auctions a year and 
on moderate-sized lots of between £100 and £200 value.® But the real 
problem of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as of the French-Canadian fur 
trade, was beyond legislative control. It consisted simply in the fact that 
the Company’s territories normally produced coat beaver in excessive 
quantities. Since for considerable periods French traders occupied some 
of the Company’s best posts, the French were not only surfeited with their 
normal excess of parchment but were also flooding the markets of Europe 
with coat beaver at prices which scared English furriers from buying for 
export unless they could make private deals which gave them something 
approaching monopoly combined with a low purchase price. 
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It was by such a deal that Thomas Glover (despite the statute, despite 
opposition and despite even a better offer from within the Committee) 
once more bought all the furs offered at a prearranged auction in June 
1690. He paid over £14,000 in July and August of that year, making the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ‘the only flourishing Company in the Kingdome’, 
for whose stock the current purchase price was £400 for the £100 share.! 
It was the combination of the need to silence opposition within the Com- 
pany, the renewal of the Charter, and the cash in hand provided by 
Thomas Glover which led to the trebling of the stock in 1690. Once 
more it was purchase for the European market which had led to a major 
decision in the history of the Company.’ 

Even the great furriers, however, could only buy on terms which left 
them a fair chance of a profitable resale in Europe. Hard on the heels of 
the triumphs of 1690 came the returns from the Bay of that year, over 
30,000 skins. Thomas Glover offered but 8s. a pound and refused to 
advance his price. A public auction fell flat and Glover, warning the 
Committee that there was a project on foot to allow the importation of 
French beaver in Dutch ships into England, got his furs at his own price.® 
The London market was steadied for another year, during which the 
Company secured the confiscation of a consignment of Dutch furs and, 
with only one moderate shipload of its own to dispose of, relied successfully 
on public auction in so circumscribed a market and thus anticipated 
a petition from the Feltmakers Company to Parliament. 

But reliance upon the London artisans had only been accepted after 
revocation of an earlier decision to break away from the London system 
and to invade the markets of Europe. This decision had been embodied in 
the order to sort out the beaver ‘fitt for the Russia Trade by it selfe and 
that for the Towne separate Likewise’.® For the moment the scarcity of 
beaver in London, and the need to counter petitions to Parliament, made 
adherence to the London market possible and wise. But when in 1693 the 
Company recaptured from the French its posts at the Bottom of the Bay— 
and a large consignment of French furs which had been traded there— 
new and drastic action was needed. 

It was therefore in 1694 that the Hudson’s Bay Company for the first 
time began direct shipment of furs from London, seeking a firm contact 
with the markets of Amsterdam and of Russia without the interposition of 
sales to the exporting furriers. The move was in fact a simple and logical 
development, but was not the less important for that. In June 1694 the 
Company sold a large consignment of furs (largely cub beaver) to Henry 
Summers, skinner, on the condition that the whole parcel should be 
exported to Archangel and none of it should be combed, either in 
England or in Holland.* Within a week the Committee had taken direct 
action to supplement such an outlet and had shipped for the Company 
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itself 2,000 beaver to Narva, consigning them to Robert Masters and 
Gabriel Dowker, merchants. A further trial consignment of 500 skins was 
likewise sent to Amsterdam. A little later, in August, 2,000 were sent to 
Hamburg and then a further 5,000 to Amsterdam and a like quantity to 
Hamburg.! These shipments were for the most part prime coat and parch- 
ment from the newly-recovered posts at Nelson River, though some came 
from the Bottom of the Bay. 

In this venture Amsterdam was largely an entrepot, although 2,000 of 
the skins sent were sold there by the end of the year. But neither sales in 
Amsterdam nor transhipment from that port proved satisfactory. Though 
an initial shipment of 500 of the Company’s skins from Amsterdam to 
Archangel was followed by a bigger consignment of 5,000 in 1695, the 
fair start was not maintained and of the 45,000 skins shipped to Amsterdam 
by 1698 over half remained unsold at the end of that year.? 

Hamburg also proved only moderately successful as an entrepot. ‘Thither 
over 12,000 skins were shipped in the last half of 1694. None were sold 
in Hamburg and 2,000 were sent on to Narva. The remainder were left 
over until 1695 when they were moved in about equal quantities to Narva 
and to Archangel. 

Trade to Archangel promised the greatest success. It started with only 
500 skins, sent via Amsterdam, in 1694. This small quantity the agents, 
Messrs Tabber and Van Somm, sold early in 1695, and during that year 
a further 9,500 skins came through from Hamburg and from Amsterdam, 
to be sold within the year. The invasion of the preserves of the Dutch and 
of the English export furriers at Archangel seemed so encouraging to the 
Company that Charles Goodfellow, an English merchant resident at 
Hamburg, was then employed at a salary of £200 a year plus commission 
on sales, to proceed to Russia as the Company’s factor. He had reported 
that a vast trade of 50,000 to 60,000 skins a year was possible, and though 
he did not reach such figures he achieved very considerable success. He 
had practically cleared the 1696 shipments by the end of that year, and in 
February 1698 he sold over 10,000 beaver in Moscow.? 

Although the direct trade to Narva made a slower start and the agents 
there always had about half of their consignments on hand unsold, valuable 
sales were nevertheless achieved. Narva formed a useful adjunct to 
Archangel in this matter, and between them they gave the Company access 
to the Russian market in such a way as to counterbalance the buyers’ 
predominance in London. ‘The book-keeping system whereby such ship- 
ments were immediately entered as sales gave a not-unduly-critical Com- 
mittee a valuable sense of achievement and of confidence, while the 
knowledge that the Company would ship its furs to Europe rather than 
throw them on the London market produced better bidding at the London 
sales. ‘The function of the Russian trade was to clear the congestion of the 
London sales, which would otherwise always make London a buyers’ 
market. Direct shipment by the Company was embarked on to produce 
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this effect, but if it could equally be achieved by sales to export furriers 
the Company was glad to deal with them. For example, Henry Summers 
appeared again in 1695, to buy all the parchment on hand provided he 
exported it all to Narva.! In either way the Russia trade produced a by- 
pass effect and saved the Hudson’s Bay furs from that sale on a glutted 
market which is one of the chief dangers of a colonial trade in staple 
commodities. Thus the Company could sell in London at reasonable 
prices; thereby it maintained its trade and perpetuated those claims which 
were so important in vindicating the British position in the North-west 
territories. Thereby also, the Hudson’s Bay Company gave a remunerative 
market to the British North American settlers. For shipments of furs from 
New England and the other colonies continued through the eighteenth 
century in considerable quantities. They formed a substantial minority 
of the furs coming into London and, though normally inferior to the skins 
brought from farther north by the Company, they were acceptable to the 
felters and furriers and so enjoyed a price-range dictated by the major 
conditions of sale of the prime furs brought by the Company—of which 
the most important was that absence of glut which the Russian outlet 
ensured. 

Such results, in giving the Hudson’s Bay men and the settlers a fair 
price for their furs, could hardly be welcome to the skinners or to the 
felters of London or the-rest of England. When the Company’s Charter 
came up for renewal again in 1698 it was alleged that the Committee sold 
at low prices to private traders (as it did) and that the furs were culled so 
that the best could be exported and the worst sold in London. This was 
effective abuse but was quite the opposite of actual practice, as the 
Company revealed when it marketed the bulk of furs captured from the 
French in 1697: “Those goods at that time not being fit for sale. .. they 
were sent beyond seas by the Company to Forreigne Markets where most 
of them Lye unsold to this day.’? 

The Company denied the whole matter and alleged in turn that it was 
only in answer to a combination of skinners and others against the sales 
that the Committee had been forced to break through the buyers’ ring 
and to ‘find out some way to ease themselves of their Burthen of Coat 
Beaver’. They said, and they were right to say so, that they always left 
themselves with enough beaver on hand to meet the demands of the 
London market for many years ahead; and they further alleged that the 
feltmakers had never had so cheap a market in which to buy their beaver.® 

Three interesting things emerge from this controversy. First, the 
opponents of the Company stated that the Russian secret of combing 
the beaver wool from the skins was now known and practised in England.* 
So one phase of the Russian trade was over. Second, the Muscovy Gom- 
pany was also under parliamentary discussion at this time, but it does not 
seem to have entered the controversy or to have disputed the power of 
either the Hudson’s Bay Company or the exporting furriers to ship to 
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Russia by way of the Sound or by way of Archangel.! Third, sales in 
Russia involved the Company in a complicated routine of negotiating 
bills of exchange and of accepting return cargoes in payment for the 
beaver. This aspect of the trade meant that consignments of hemp, tallow, 
yarn, juffs, beaver wool and even tobacco were set against the sales of 
the furs, and bills of exchange drawn on numerous European ports, even 
as far afield as Leghorn, had to be accepted and negotiated by the 
Company.? 

This was a complicated and difficult trade, and probably the Hudson’s 
Bay Company would not have persisted in it but for the fact that the 
export merchants on the Committee—in particular Samuel Clark, now 
Deputy Governor—were capable of carrying the other members with 
them. Even so, the difficulties of the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
the close contact with Holland which that war brought, added to the 
complicated accountancy which trade with Russia involved to produce 
a steady decline in direct trade with Russia and an increased use of 
Amsterdam. By 1702 the Committee had decided that furs stuck so long 
at Narva without sale that it would be wise to close the agency there and 
to concentrate on Archangel. By 1705 the Committee was protesting 
against the bad accountancy of its Archangel agent and, while anxious to 
continue the trade to Moscow, wanted to get its returns in hemp and not 
in dubious bills of exchange.’ Bad debts accumulated however, and by 
1710 the Moscow business conducted via Archangel was voted ‘a Looseing 
account to all the Concerned’. At this stage Captain John Nicholson, 
then Deputy Governor, engaged largely in this trade on his own 
personal account, and the agents muddled his trade with that of the 
Company. In any case the background to the trade was unsatisfactory 
and though the Company secured that some buyers were thrown into 
prison for non-payment of their debts, that produced neither the roubles 
nor the hemp which the Company required. So by 1711 the Committee 
was writing off its Archangel debts with the reflection that ‘Wee are sorry 
to understand that there is Soe Little Justice to be found in the Countrey. 
God Almighty Change the hearts of all men to do that which is Right’.5 

Russia itself having proved almost impossible for direct trade, the 
Company fell back on Amsterdam as the means for giving it the outlet 
which was necessary if Hudson’s Bay furs (and with them those of the 
whole of British North America, which depended for their price on condi- 
tions in the London market) were to be sold without the disadvantages of 
an overstocked London market. Amsterdam had not been a satisfactory 
entrepét in the early days of direct sales, and by 1710 the Committee 
was ready to close that account ‘soe much being lost on this voyage’. 
There, however, the French trade to Russia (largely in parchment) still 

1 Journals, H. of L. xvi, 284; 306-7, 311-12, 416. 
et H.B. Co. A/1/19/17-22; A/1/20/2-3; A/t/22/10 d; A/6/3/75; A/14/6/194, 269; A/15/5/67, 923 

/1/23/33; A/1/29/9. 8 Loc. cit. A/1/24/7. 

4 Loc. cit. A/6/3/74 d, 81, 83. 


° Loc. cit. A/1/29/13 d; A/1/32/30 d; A/6/3/103, 107, 115. 
8 Loc, cit. A/15/5/- 78. 
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persisted despite the War of the Spanish Succession, there the forceful 
Samuel Clark had his personal trade connexions, and there the Company 
under his leadership built up a trade which stood it in good stead. It was 
clear that France managed to export some coat as well as its bulk of 
parchment to Holland, but this was a rivalry which the Company was 
prepared to meet. It was convinced that the quality of the coat beaver 
from the Bay would attract buyers as against the meagre French coat, 
provided the agent proved zealous—and he was changed in 1704~-5.1 
Quantities of furs which had already been shipped to Hamburg, destined 
for Archangel, were shipped back to Amsterdam, and the Committee 
refused to believe that French coat could offer any serious competition. 
Steady sales resulted and produced remittances which the Company found 
most useful during the war years.” 

By the time of the Treaty of Utrecht Hamburg had been cleared of 
the Company’s furs and the Amsterdam agent had sold all the furs which 
he had received either from Hamburg or direct from London. True, one 
more of the Company’s accounts had been muddled, and even by the 
time of his death Samuel Clark’s account was desperately entangled with 
that of the Company, despite two years’ efforts to disentagle it. The 
Treaty gave to the English Company undisputed possession of the Bay 
and of the lands covered by rivers flowing into the Bay; it ended (until 
the events of 1782 brought a brief recurrence) the stage in the fur rivalry 
which was marked by the capturing of posts and the facile sale of plundered 
pelts or of those got by trading plundered goods. To that extent the glut 
of furs in the markets of western Europe ended as the furs had to be got in 
more economic trade rivalry. 

For the thirty important years prior to Utrecht, the Russian market, 
with or without the intervention of Holland, had played a vital (if not an 
altogether satisfactory) part in siphoning off the surplus furs which com- 
petition under warlike conditions had thrown into Europe, and had thus 
helped to stabilize the western markets. This, however, left many pro- 
blems unsolved and left Canada in particular in constant danger from 
the overproduction of the furs which ensued from her expansion to the 
South and tothe West. The supply of North American furs to Holland, and 
so to Russia, by no means ceased when Utrecht ushered in a new phase 
in the history of the fur trade. But the Russian outlet played its most 
important part during the period 1682-1713 when armed rivalry threatened 
the trade, and the colonists dependent thereon, with more than usually 
overwhelming gluts of beaver. 

To some extent the link with the Russian market was weakened by 
Russian expansion to Kamchatka and so to the Aleutians and Alaska. 
More important was the development of the art of combing the beaver 
wool in the West; for, with that secret mastered, the English and French 
hatters could develop an industry which provided a domestic market for 


1 H.B. Co. A/1/27/4; A/6/3/76 d. 
2 Loc. cit. A/1/30/8; A/t/32/32, 33, 353 A/1/33/51d, 64, 66d; A/6/3/78d—79, 83, 84, g6d—106, 
113, 123; A/14/6/269. 
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the furs. Moreover, a substantial proportion of these hats went to Spain 
and Portugal, and thence to their overseas possessions and thus gave the 
fur trade of the North a means to divert some of the treasure of the South 
and of the West Indies which still remained the prime objective of 
mercantilist policy in the eighteenth century. A French report at the end 
of the seventeenth century had estimated that the Spanish market was 
capable of absorbing about 13,000 beaver and 5,000 half-beaver hats 
a year, worth together about 450,000 livres and for the most part destined 
for the colones.! In the eighteenth century the French had lost the West 
Indian and Spanish trades and they acknowledged that England domi- 
nated the hat-making industry, to such an extent that English artisans 
were even enticed over to work in Paris and rehabilitate the craft there? 
and our exports of hats rose steadily through the period until the great 
wars interrupted trade. From a total of almost 72,000 beaver hats and the 
same quantity of felts in 1700 they rose to a climax of over 576,000 beavers 
and 384,000 felts in 1760. This was a trade divided between Europe, the 
Levant, the East Indies, Africa, the mainland colonies and the British 
and the Spanish West Indies in varying proportions, year by year.® 
Always the portion destined for the colonies, British or Spanish, was 
substantial. The trade was worth a quarter of a million pounds in a good 
year, and it fitted well into the basic concepts of mercantilism in that the 
raw materials of a colonial producer were manufactured in the mother- 
country and then re-exported, to provide at once employment for shipping 
and for artisans, and to tip the Balance of Trade against the purchasing 
countries. It was a large enough trade to absorb the surpluses of fur and 
to provide a steady domestic market without reliance on the Dutch and 
Russia. 

This was a new phase in the history of the fur trade; but it was new only 
in that it used a market for manufactured instead of for raw beaver. The 
difference was important. But the essence of the problem remained the 
fact that neither England nor France could consume the staple export 
commodity of Hudson’s Bay and New England, or of Canada. In some 
form or another a reserve market had to be found, the mother-country 
had to become merely an entrepét. Otherwise beaver would accumulate 
and prices would slump. For a long and vital period Russia fulfilled that 
Age: she steadied the price of beaver in London and (less successfully) in 
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WAR AND THE ENGLISH ECONOMY, 1700-1763! 
By A. H. JOHN 


I 


GENERATION which has undergone the experience of two long and 
Ai: conflicts requires no demonstration of the waste, human and 
material, involved in war. But while civilized opinion is unanimous 
in abhorring the larger and deeper consequences of the ‘arbitrament of 
force’, there are perhaps less grounds for certainty as to its effects on the 
economic development of its belligerents. An impartial view of the last 
decade, for example, cannot fail to take into account the fact that the 
gross national product of the United States has increased from $90 billion 
in 1938 to $320 billion in 1950: that, with the return of peace, its ‘national 
income per head of the greatly increased population, in terms of goods, 
was 57 per cent above that of the last pre-war years’. There would thus 
seem to be a prima facie case for suspending judgment on the larger 
generalizations of Sombart, and of Professors Nef and Rostow,? until a 
more detailed examination has been made of the impact of war upon the 
economies of various countries at different times. To the historian of 
eighteenth-century Britain this reflection merits attention because the 
state of war was as normal a condition of life as that of peace. Between 
1689 and 1802 there were no fewer than seventy-five years in which this 
country was involved in military operations of a major character, apart 
from what a ‘satyrical writer in the Craftsman called “our peaceful wars’’’. 
The economic, as well as the political, historian must come to some 
decision on the effects of this turbulence on the history of the century. 
The charge against war as a factor unfavourable to economic growth 
lies in the diversion of resources—the manual power of a combatant’s 
people, its land and minerals, its capital in buildings, plant and transport, 
its immaterial capital in organization, and its legal rights to payments 
from foreigners—to the wasteful and immediate needs of conflict. There 
is, it is argued, a fall in the total volume of investment, particularly in that 
part of the economy not engaged in war production. During war-time 
many forms of fixed capital deteriorate because of inadequate provision 
for depreciation; in the immediate post-war years there is unemployment 
and dis-investment because of the idleness of over-expanded war in- 
dustries, accentuated in some cases by the high degree of specificity of 
their products. Finally, the process is reflected in a contemporary fall in 
personal consumption. It is not the waste in the making of, for example, 
shot and shell, which is impugned, so much as the effects of this activity 
1 Based on a paper read to the Annual Conference of the Economic History Society, Easter 
ese for example, J. U. Nef, War and Human Progress: an Essay on the Rise of an Industrial 
Civilisation (Cambridge, Mass. 1950); W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford, 


1953). 
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upon the structure of investment, the total output of consumer goods and 
employment. 

The essential questions in assessing the economic effects of war are 
therefore quantitative ones. And the answers must vary with individual 
wars: it does not seem possible to predicate accurately general conse- 
quences. For clearly the conditions, economic and otherwise, in which 
war takes place will vary from country to country, and from war to war: 
even the character and extent of wars are important in such estimates. 
A belligerent whose countryside forms the theatre of war will tend to 
suffer more than its opponent. A predominantly naval conflict will be 
considerably less expensive than one fought mainly on land. A war which 
does not involve a combatant’s chief overseas markets will be less dis- 
astrous than one which does. Much will also depend upon how com- 
plicated and sensitive are the economic systems of the countries engaged in 
strife. Consequently, the extent of the economic effects of war will be 
different in each case; and there does not seem to be any theoretical reason 
why, given a favourable conjuncture of circumstances, war should not 
prove an impetus to growth of the victorious power. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest that our present evidence on the early years of the 
eighteenth century can be construed in this way.* 


II 


In all wars the demands of government fall mainly on the heavy metal 
industries, the allied manufacture of munitions, shipbuilding and on 
certain sections of the textile industries. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, these demands occurred when the heavy metal industries were 
already characterized by increasing costs because of the shortage of wood 
fuel, and when the domestic production of copper, brass and iron was 
supplemented by large imports from abroad. The existence of war, by 
increasing the demand for metals, by making their import more difficult, 
and by raising the price of wood as the result of greater shipbuilding, set 
in motion cost and profit changes which quickened the search for methods 
of using coal for smelting purposes. The first step in this direction was 
the successful development of the reverberatory furnace between 1688 and 
1698,? which was soon applied to the production of non-ferrous metals. 
By the turn of the century Bristol had become an important smelting 
centre for copper, and a decade later the use of such furnaces opened 
a new era in the lead industry of North Wales. The employment of coal in 
the making of iron, as is well known, took place about 1708, when Abraham 
Darby was employed in Bristol as a brass-caster. By these innovations, 
there was at once an increase in productivity and an enlargement of the 
4 The actual dates of the wars are the War of the Grand Alliance, May 1689 to September 1697; 
the War of Spanish Succession, May 1702 to March 1713; the War of Austrian Succession 
Satobee 1739 to October 1748; the Seven Years War, May 1756 to February 1763. 
See Rhys Jenkins, ‘Copper Smelting in England’, Transactions of the Newcomen Society, 


i ft (1943-5); ‘The Reverberatory Furnace with Coal Fuel, 1612-1712", ibid. vol. x1v 
1933-4). 
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resources available for exploitation. The succeeding wars of the first half 
of the century gave an impetus to the extension of these processes. And 
the range of alternative uses to which the products of these war-expanded 
industries could be put, led to a continued development in the intervening 
years of peace. 
_ The most spectacular results were to be seen in copper and its allied 
industries. ‘Worked on a small scale, and very secretively, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, copper in Cornwall seems to have been regarded as of 
little or no value during the hundred years which followed. It was not 
until the last decade of the seventeenth century that this metal again 
came into serious notice. . ..’1 Within twelve to fifteen years of the develop- 
ment of the reverberatory furnace, and still within a period of war, English 
copper-smelters had successfully applied for the removal of export duties 
on the metal. It was used in the manufacture of English coinage for the 
first time in 1717 and by the 1720’s vessels engaged in the African and 
East Indian trades had their hulls protected by copper sheathing.2 Of 
greater importance was the fact that increased supplies of better quality 
metal permitted the growth of a native brass industry. In turn, cheap 
copper and brass were fundamentally responsible for the dominance, by 
1750, of the ‘new Trades’—the manufacture of guns, toys, buttons and 
brass goods—over the older Birmingham industries of textiles, leather and 
cutlery. At the same time exports increased faster in war than in peace. 
The total exports of wrought and unwrought copper, which amounted to 
482 tons in 1756, had risen to an average of 962 tons for the last two years 
of the Seven Years War.® By 1770 the figure had reached 1,247 tons.* 
The exports of wrought brass which had averaged gi tons for 1713-14, 
were 388 tons in 1737-8, 649 tons in 1747-8, 782 tons in 1754-5 and 
g60 tons in 1761-2. The converse of this development was the sharp fall 
in the import of battery products. In Cornwall itself, the consequence of 
this expansion was that ‘By 1758...copper mining, from being a hole-in- 
the-corner industry, had risen to a position of even greater importance 
than tin mining itself.’® 

The impact of technological advance in the iron industry before 1748 
was less striking, largely because coke pig iron was, at first, found suitable 
only for foundry work—the least important branch of the industry. ‘The 
accepted view is that the innovation probably remained in the hands of 
the Darbys and that English iron output was stationary until 1740; the 
increased imports of pig and bar iron compensating for the rise in domestic 
consumption and in exports. The War of Austrian Succession, however, 
radically altered the position by creating conditions which led to a further 


1 A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, The Cornish Miner (1948), p. 91- 

2 In the African trade, copper sheathing was a requirement of one, and probably both, of the 
London marine insurance companies. by the late 1720’s. Bernard Drew, The London Assurance 
(1949), PP- 37-9- ss 

3 I am indebted to Professor T. S. Ashton for permission to use the trade statistics compiled 
by the late Mrs E. B. Schumpeter, which are shortly to be published. The figures here quoted, 
and most of the subsequent figures, have been taken from Mrs Schumpeter’s work. 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 38376, fo. 48. 

5 A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, The Cornish Miner (1948), p. 91- 
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improvement in technique, economically of far greater significance than 
the initial discovery of coke smelting. Throughout the war supplies of 
imported iron remained at, or slightly below, the volume attained during 
the preceding years of peace: at the same time, domestic demand for the 
metal increased and exports at the end of the war were 50 per cent higher 
than in 1739. With difficulties over charcoal supplies thus heightened, 
there was a pressing need for a coke pig iron suitable for at least the 
cheaper ranges of wrought iron manufacture. The production of such 
a metal seems to have been achieved at Coalbrookdale in 1748, after a long 
series of experiments.! ‘Up to 1748’, writes Dr Raistrick, ‘the principal 
sales of pig iron had been to Thomas Goldney. . .for the use of foundries. 
...In 1754 the largest purchases of pig iron were being made by the 
leading makers of rod iron situated in the Midlands, who found their 
market among the nailors, locksmiths, chain makers, and other users of 
good wrought iron, whose demands previously had been solely for bar and 
rod made from charcoal iron.’ ? This development led directly to the further 
experiments of Thomas and George Cranage, which, in 1766, resulted in 
a successful technique for the making of bar iron in a coal-fired reverbera- 
tory furnace. Without these innovations ‘the nail trade would have been 
lost to this country’. The immediate effect, however, was to give an 
impetus to forge work and to the cheaper wrought iron manufactures. 
For this reason, the years of peace, 1749-55, witnessed immense capital 
development of Coalbrookdale to meet the increased demand. The records 
of the Walkers of Rotherham, as well as those of the iron industry of South 
Wales, show that similar activity was taking place in other parts of the 
country, if on a less majestic scale. 

Of the impetus given to the iron industry by the Seven Years War little 
need be said. Additional blast-furnaces were erected on the Shropshire 
coalfield, and they appeared for the first time in Yorkshire, Scotland and 
South Wales. Despite increased home demand, exports moved upwards, 
from an average of 7,500 tons in 1754—5 to 8,700 tons in 1762-3. And the 
expansion of the industry continued throughout the 1760’s, with the 
exception of a slight check in 1766. The new uses to which the improved 
pig iron was being adapted is admirably illustrated by events at Coal- 
brookdale in that year. ‘The price of pigs became very low, and their 
(Darby’s) works being of great extent, in order to keep the furnaces on, 
they thought it would be the best means of stocking their pigs, to lay it 
on the wooden railways, as it would help to pay the interest by reducing 
the repairs of the rails, and if iron should take any sudden rise, there was 
nothing to do but to take them up, and send them away as pigs.’! In this 
way the iron railroad came into existence. Between 1768—71, 800 tons of 


* A. Raistrick, Dynasty of Ironfounders (1953), pp. 68-9. 2 Ibid. p. 69. 

* From a letter by Richard Reynolds, quoted in T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial 
Revolution (Manchester, 1924), p. 90. It is relevant to note here that Cort’s invention was 
primarily concerned with the utilization of naval scrap iron and ship’s ballast. H. W. Dickenson, 
‘Henry Cort’s Bi-Centenary’, Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vol. Xx (1940-1). 
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rails were cast at Coalbrookdale alone, and with this activity went the 
casting of iron axle-trees for coal waggons at Horsehay, the adjoining 
works. By the early 1770’s orders were coming in from other coalfields 
—Ioo0 tons of rails, for example, being required for the Landore colliery, 
near Swansea, in 1776.1 By 1770 exports of iron amounted to over 
20,000 tons. 

There was one other industry upon which the direct impact of govern- 
ment demand had a notable effect, namely shipbuilding. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century the tonnage of the Royal Navy represented 
between half and a third of that employed by England and Wales in their 
overseas and coastal trade. Between 1714 and 1763, the size of the Navy 
doubled, and this continued increase must have had a significant effect 
upon the demand both for ship’s materials and for skilled craftsmen. It also 
lessened the fluctuations in naval dockyard employment, evident in the 
seventeenth century.2, Mr Ehrman has recently written of the war of 
1689-97 that ‘ Maritime war did not merely help her (England) to gain 
wealth, its progress directly increased wealth, and the expensive fleet 
stimulated and did not exhaust trade and industry’.? The same might be 
said of the earlier wars of the eighteenth century. The building of men-of- 
war in certain provincial yards during 1739-48 and 1755-8 had a further 
advantage in that it brought builders there into touch with the more 
advanced ideas of naval architecture. But naval building in war-time 
was paralleled by similar activity with regard to merchant ships. It seems 
fairly certain that England emerged from each of these wars with a greater 
tonnage of merchantmen than she possessed when she entered them. 
‘Whatever the losses were’, wrote Mr C. E. Fayle, of the War of Austrian 
Succession, ‘they were fully made good by prizes taken from the enemy, 
and for the three years following the war, the clearances of British shipping 
was over 20 per cent greater than for the three years which preceded it, 
giving clear evidence of a net gain of tonnage.’ The same was certainly 
true of the Seven Years War, and probably true also for the War of 
Spanish Succession. 

Government demand on these industries, operating through deficit 
financing, had, of course, a multiplied effect on a wide range of other 
capital-good industries, such as coal-mining, building, chemical production 
and engineering. The impact on the first of these needs little elaboration. 
It took 30-35 tons of coal, for example, to make a ton of copper, and it was 
on the basis of this and the use of coal in Cornish mines, that the South 
Wales coal-trade grew. And the beneficial effects of this war-induced 
investment can be traced down to the agricultural holdings in the vicinity 


1 W. H. Jones, The Port of Swansea (Carmarthen, 1922), p. 341. 

2 See D. C. Coleman, ‘Naval Dockyards under the later Stuarts’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser. 
VI, no. 2 (1953), for employment figures at the end of the seventeenth century. During the Seven 
Years War the highest figure for shipwrights and caulkers was in May 1758, when they were 
3,776; by August 1762 their numbers had fallen to 3,510 and the establishment of 1764 allowed. 
for 3,479. B.M. Add. MSS. 38,339 fo. 161. 

3 J. P. W. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-97 (Cambridge, 1953), p. 171. 

4 C. E. Fayle, ‘Economic Pressure in the War of 1739-48’, Fournal of the Royal United Service 
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of the new copper-smelting works. ‘Land there yielded 155. or 20s. an 
acre which would not yield 55. here (Vale of Glamorgan)...they pay 
their rents there with trifles or get employ in some works.’ It was thus no 
accident that the war-time pressure on mineral- and coal-mining gave 
a powerful impetus to the development of the steam engine. Thomas 
Savery, whose steam pump was patented in 1698 ‘was familiar with the 
ever growing difficulties of working copper mines’? as Newcomen must 
also have been. By the end of the war in 1713, the machines invented by 
these men were in operation in many coal and copper-ore mines. Similarly, 
out of ninety-two steam-engine cylinders made at Coalbrookdale between 
1722 and 1748, forty-one were produced during the War of Austrian 
Succession. And confirmation of this accelerated installation of steam 
pumps during war can be obtained from the list of engines erected on the 
Northumberland coalfield between 1715 and 1778.4 It was to meet the 
growing engineering requirements of this area that the Gateshead Iron 
Works was founded in 1747.5 In the same way, in a later war, of the 
sixty-six steam pumps erected by Boulton and Watt between 1775-85, 
twenty-two were placed in copper mines and seventeen in iron works.® 
How far this regional activity influenced other forms of investment is 
difficult to estimate. There is, for example, a marked concentration of 
turnpikes Acts on the northern coalfield in the years 1746-8, and the 
considerable number of road improvements in Kent during 1756-8 coin- 
cides exactly with the extensive building of men-of-war by private and 
government owned shipyards in these years.’ 

Before turning to examine the real costs of this government stimulated 
activity, it is necessary and legitimate to isolate causes of industrial 
fluctuations which have no immediate relevance to the state of war. The 
first of these was the unrest caused by Jacobite pretensions. The dislocation 
caused by the anticipatory rumours and by the actual Rebellion of 1745 
was far greater than any resulting from the international wars of the period. 
Secondly, as Professor Ashton has pointed out, the effect of weather, both 
directly and through the state of agricultural output, had significant 
repercussions on the volume of production. The bad harvests of 1709 and 
1710, of 1739 and 1740, and of 1757 and 1758; the cattle disease of 1709-14 
and 1745-58; and the drought of 1761, caused not only sharp rises in 
foodstuff prices but also a contraction in the consumption of other con- 
sumer goods. The shortage of grain for much of 1740 and 1741, for example 
drained Scotland of gold, and seriously affected a large body of aoe 

1 A.H. John, The Industrial Dev Ni = ; : 
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, P. Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century (1931), p. 320. 
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who paid, and of landlords who received, their rents in grain.t Farther 
south, the same harvest conditions were a major cause of unemployment 
in the cloth industry of Frome and Bristol. In May 1742 poor rates in 
F rome were 12s. in the pound, and over a thousand weavers it was reputed 
had joined the army.” In the same way, the harvest of 1743, one of the 
finest in living memory, ‘partially revived the clothing trade as well as 
other industries of the city’ of Bristol. The existence of similar harvest 
conditions in Europe, the major overseas market for English textiles at this 
time, must have had, by the same reasoning, a marked effect on the export 
trade. 

With these reservations, there is substantial evidence of increasing 
output in the consumer-good industries during the wars under con- 
sideration. In some cases, industries received an impetus from a degree of 
protection caused by war conditions. William Stout of Lancaster noted 
in 1689 that war ‘put up upon silk, linen, paper and many other of their 
(French) manufactures, to the enriching of this nation; and particularly in 
the south of this county, in making canvas in imitation, and as good as, 
their Normandy canvas and Brittany linen. As to wine and salt we now 
have them from Portugal and Spain, who took from us the double of what 
we had from them. Also at this time rock salt was found in Cheshire, from 
the brine of which they formerly made fine salt; but now they digged out 
of the rock, and carried it by sea to all parts of England and Ireland.’4 
Later wars showed the same stimulus to these industries. According to 
Dr Coleman’s estimates the output of paper increased, but at a slower rate 
than in peace; from 2,943 tons in 1738 to 3,525 tons in 1748; from 4,401 
tons in 1755 to 5,154 tons in 1763.° The excise figures for stained paper 
show a sharp upward movement in 1740-3, an interruption during the 
Rebellion, and a recovery in the last years of the War of Austrian Succes- 
sion: during the Seven Years War they moved steadily upwards except for 
checks in 1758 and 1762. The production of crown, plate, flint and white 
glass, for which excise figures exist for 1756-63, also reveal expansion of 
output. Within the textiles, silk and linen prospered exceedingly, as did 
many branches of the woollen industry. The same is true of cotton. Miss 
Mann has stated of the introduction of the flying shuttle, that ‘the pros- 
perity of the cotton industry during the later years of the Seven Years War 
must have facilitated the introduction of an invention, which if work had 
been less plentiful, might have been resented’.® It is also noteworthy that 
the same conditions led to attention being directed to spinning techniques, 
culminating in the invention of the jenny in 1764. 

It is true that the alarms of war caused some apprehension and disloca- 
tion. The substitution of overland for water transport would certainly 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 6871, fo. 8a. 2 Cf. Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1954), p. 331- 

3 John Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (Frome, 1893), p- 249. 

4 The Autobiography of William Stout. 1am indebted to Dr Chaloner, University of Manchester , 
for this quotation. See also D. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), 1, 651. 

5 I owe my thanks to Dr Coleman for these figures. 

6 A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire (Manchester, 


1931), p- 471. 
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have tended to raise costs. There were parts of the economy which, 
according to contemporaries, were ‘pinched’ by the state of war; such, 
for example, was the manufacture of serges and stockings of Aberdeen in 
the early 1740’s.1 In the silk trade of Spitalfields, the prosperity of 17 56-63 
proved to be but temporary; with the return of peace, ‘when affairs are 
returned to their old channels and the French have no interruption in 
carrying their silks to foreign markets, it must of course be felt in Spital- 
fields very severely, although the trade may be in no worse condition 
than. ..before the war’.? For the sailmakers of Warrington, the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle seems to have brought a period of depressed trade.* It is 
no part of the argument put forward here that production increased 
uninterruptedly. There were clearly local dislocations of production. But 
in the difficult task of balancing gains against losses, it can be maintained 
that such recessions were less than the economic advantages accruing from 
the expansion of the heavy metal industries, of coal-mining, shipping and 
the metal fabricating industries. Against the temporary unemployment 
caused by these local recessions, must be set the additional and permanent 
work provided by this wide range of economic activity. Further, as most 
of the industries in which dislocations occurred used a preponderance of 
working capital, the disinvestment of fixed assets was correspondingly 
small. 

The reflection of the increased output of consumer goods is the absence 
of evidence suggesting a substantial rise of prices. Serious discussion of 
this question is hampered by the existence of local markets for much of the 
century and by the historian’s ignorance of the prices ruling therein. But 
it is probable that any serious increase in the cost of living would have 
left some evidence of protest. The price and cost of living indices compiled 
by Mrs E. W. Gilboy and Mrs E. B. Schumpeter, although unsatisfactory 
in some ways, offer the same conclusion.* They provide evidence of slight 
but not serious increases. In the War of the Spanish Succession and in the 
Seven Years War, according to their calculations, prices in the last two 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 6871, fo. 8a. 

2 M. D. George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century, p. 373. 

3 A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, of. cit., p. 404, n. 3. 

4 E. W. Gilboy, ‘The cost of living and real wages in eighteenth-century England’, Review 
of Economic Statistics, vol. xvi (1936); E. W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth-Century England 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1934); and E. B. Schumpeter, ‘English prices and public finance’, Review of 
Economic Statistics, vol. xx (1938). 

The figures given for consumer goods (other than grains but including items made from grains) 
are: 
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years of conflict, when inflation would normally to have been at its height, 
were, in fact, at or almost at the levels existing at the beginning of the 
wars. ‘The prices are also compiled from London data, perhaps the most 
sensitive market in the country; provincial prices might be expected to 
rise even less. As far as basic foodstuffs are concerned, the prevalence of 
generally low prices in the first half of the eighteenth century is a well- 
known fact. There was neither the run of bad harvests nor the pressure on 
food supplies such as characterized the years 1792-1815. The exports of 
wheat, barley, malt, rye and oatmeal were, except in 1710-11, 1740-1 and 
1757-8, uniformly high. It was not the question of high wheat prices 
which occupied the mind of one eighteenth-century statistician, but rather 
that they were lower in war-time than in conditions of peace.! Thus having 
regard to the fact that the cost of living was relatively stable, that employ- 
ment and earnings were high, it would seem that real wages during these 
wars did not fall. 

In maintaining this high level of employment and earnings, an im- 
portant contributing factor was the increased overseas demand for English 
goods during most of the war years. At such times, the export trade tended 
to conform to the following pattern: a fall at the onset of war, recovery in 
the second or third year, an upward movement thereafter, a small post- 
war boom, and a fall to the level attained in the last years of war. This was 
well marked when the enemy was France, as in 1702-13, 1744-8 and 
1756-63. Thus, the average official values? for woollens exported in 1698- 
I70I was £2,533,728; 1702-6, £2,669,145; and for the period 1707-12, 
£3,249,258, representing an increase of 21 per cent over the preceding 
period of peace. The Seven Years War shows the same pronounced 
increase. Conflicts with Spain, one of England’s major markets, produced 
less happy results. There can be no doubt that, to some extent, French 
textiles supplanted those of England in the Spanish market between 1739- 
44, and was thus a cause of the textile depression in 1739~42. The position 
was, however, complicated by the collapse of home and foreign demand 
as the result of high grain prices in 1740 and 1741. The beginning of 
recovery is evident by 1743, but was again hindered by the Jacobite 
unrest of 1744-5. Thereafter the upward movement is sharp. It is also 
noteworthy that the fall in serges, perpets and stuffs before 1745, was 
balanced by an increased export of flannel, wrought silks, linen, kersies, 

1 J. Brand, A Determination of the average Depression of the Price of Wheat in War (1800). = 

2 The use of official figures of exports of English and Welsh manufactures as indices of activity 
in the export trades (assuming the element of smuggling to be constant) is open to two serious 
objections. In the first place, they contain grain, cattle and dairy products. Hence, in. years of 
light or bad harvests at home (1710-11, 1727-9, 1740-1, 1756-8) the fall in total exports is 
accentuated, especially as in most of these periods grain exports were prohibited. Years of bad 
harvests abroad, particularly in France and Portugal, accentuated the rise in export figures 
because greater shipments of grain took place. This occurred in 1709, 1712-15, 1733-4, 1737-8, 
1748-52 and 1760-4. In 1748-50, for example, France is stated to have paid England, 10,465,000 
livres for grain. (G. S. Keith, ‘A Collection of papers relating to the price, exportation and 
importation of Corn’, p. 220, Tracts on the Corn Laws of Great Britain (1792).) In the second place, 
official figures mask changes in the character of goods entering overseas trade—particularly 


textiles. A switch from highly rated to lower rated commodities might mean a fall in official 
valuations but not a commensurate fall in employment. 
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northern dozens, northern cottons, Welsh plains, and stuffs with silk and 
worsted yarn; so that the fall in official statistics overstates the extent of 
the depression. Non-textile exports appear to have been unaffected by 
the conditions which caused a fall in woollens, and move steadily upwards. 
Except in 1799-60, when overseas demand was such that, in some trades, 
a price differentiation occurred between home and foreign markets,? the 
absence of an inflationary movement in prices suggests that the war-time 
increase in exports took place without curtailing domestic supplies. There 
was in fact, for most of these war years, a genuine expansion in the output 
of the industries. concerned. 

Part, at least, of the explanation of this war-time growth in overseas 
trade is to be sought in the importance of power in a period of ‘competing 
national economies’ and of lawlessness on the high seas. As the result of 
these struggles, substantial and permanent gains were obtained at the 
expense of France, the greatest industrial nation of eighteenth-century 
Europe. The dominance of British naval power? ensured access, not only 
to our major markets in Europe, India, and the rapidly growing colonies 
of North America, but also to those of France and even of Holland. In 
peace as in war, there was profit as well as prestige in the use of men-of- 
war for carrying the legitimate exports of Portugese bullion to other parts 
of Europe, or in convoying Portugese merchantmen on the first stages of 
their transatlantic journey. There can be little doubt that this factor of 
naval power increased the carrying trade of England in the conditions of 
the time. There may also well have been indirect advantages from the 
successful prosecution of these wars. By the war of the Grand Alliance, 
for example, France ‘was almost entirely deprived of a most profitable 
linen manufacture never likely to be regained, of two particular species; 
viz. dowlas and lockram—chiefly manufactured in Normandy and 
Brittany, of which England was said to have taken off to the value of 
£200,000 sterling annually. For England, not being well able to be 
without those two sorts of linen set the Hamburghers on imitating them 
so well that the very names of those French linens with us are buried in 
oblivion.’? It is possible that this development sustained our profitable 
cloth trade with North Europe. In the same way gains must have accrued 
to the New England fisheries and carrying trades, by the interruption of 
French activities, and so had an effect on the demand for English exports. 

With regard to imports, the official figures show a decline in the War of 
Spanish Succession, but increases in the two succeeding major conflicts. 
These statistics, however, command a smaller degree of confidence than 
those for exports, because of widespread smuggling. Scandinavian goods 
seem to have been more affected than other commodities; linen imports 
increased during all wars, as did those for silk; cotton and wool, in general, 
also show some increases. Nor is there, for some important raw materials, 


* fournal of the House of Commons, xxvir, 883. 


a “At the accession of William III England was one of the three leading sea powers; at the 
accession of George I, she was the leading sea power, without a rival or even a companion.’ 
J.P. W. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-97, Pp. xv. 

* D. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), 11, 650. 
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evidence of an appreciable rise in price. Convoy duties, increased wages, 
greater Insurance premiums, and an extended use of neutral shipping, 
meant increased freight rates; but this extra cost was often offset by other 
factors. Sales of prizes during the years 1739-48 appear to have kept the 
price of cotton down;1 and the same might have been true of the Seven 
Years War. Access to sources of supply, because of our naval superiority, 
is the probable explanation for the fact that, for most of the War of 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War, cochineal prices were as 
low as in the preceding years of peace (and in some years lower). Nor- 
wegian timber which cost £14. 15s. per hundred in 1757 had fallen to 
£14 in 1759, to rise to £15 in the last two years of war.? Sugar prices 
certainly rose, but as part of a secular upward trend.’ Finally, with regard 
to the use of neutral shipping, it is interesting to note that the outports 
did not reflect the fall in English clearances shown by London. This may 
have been due to the transfer of vessels owned by London merchants, and 
normally registered in London, to neutral flags. In this event, part of the 
increased transport costs would have accrued to English nationals. 

In view of the fact that re-exports constituted about a third of our total 
exports, that their volume, particularly between 1739-48 and 1756-63, 
increased, and that our naval power enabled England to obtain almost 
a monopoly of this branch of trade, it is possible that terms of trade moved 
in England’s favour during periods of conflict. Thus an increased volume 
of exports, and a favourable movement in the terms of trade would explain 
the larger profits gained by merchants during the years of war, particularly 
those of London who handled three-quarters of the country’s trade. Part 
of these profits were a ‘levy at the expense of other countries’,* but from 
whatever source they were derived, these gains of war-time trade were 
a substantial element in the financing of war expenditure. The sentiments 
of Lord Holderness can, in this way, be understood, when he wrote, ‘I am 
convinced you will agree with me in one principle, that we must be 
merchants while we are soldiers, that our trade depends upon a proper 
exertion of our maritime strength; that trade and maritime force depend 
upon each other, and that the riches which are the true resources of this 
country depend upon its commerce’.® 

Evidence is also unsatisfactory for the third aspect of the economy, its 
investment in non-military economic activity. But fragmentary as it is, 
there does not seem to have been any cessation in the provinces as distinct 
from London. An analysis of enclosure and turnpike acts gives the 
results shown in Table 1. It is thus clear that war did not diminish enter- 
prise in these fields. The last years of war show as great a number of 
acts as the early ones (in the case of enclosures a greater). In building, 
there is evidence that the curtailment observable in London during the 
years 1708-12, 1744-8, and 1762-3 did not affect the provinces. There 

1 B.M. Add. MSS. 38,342, fos. 232-6. 
2 I am indebted to Mr H. Kent for this information. 


3 T have to thank Dr R. B. Sheridan for this fact. 
4 Cf. A. K. Cairncross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913 (Cambridge, 1953), Pp. 195: 


5 Sir Julian Corbett, England in the Seven Years War (1907), 1, 189. 
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appears to have been considerable extensions to Bristol and Liverpool, 
as well as dock construction, in the later years of Queen Anne’s reign. 
The War of Austrian Succession witnessed much building in Liverpool," 
and in Bristol the early 1760’s saw the development of Kingsdown Hill. 
In the metal and coal-mining areas there was, of course, a great deal of 
construction work. In Birmingham, the Colmore estate, later to be the 
centre of the toy, button and buckle trades, was opened in 1746, and 
a substantial number of leases were taken out in the following two years.” 
In the North-East, Henrietta, Countess of Oxford, spent £23,160 on 
Welbeck Abbey between 1741-9, employing seventy-five workmen in June 
1745.3 A glance at the statute book will show, in addition, Acts for town 
improvements, fen drainage, and for river and canal navigation. 


Table 1. 
Turnpike Enclosure 
Acts* Acts? 
1702-1711 (10 years) 18 — 
1713-1722 (10 years) 27 — 
1729-1738 (10 years) 40 39 
1739-1748 (10 years) 53 39 
1749-1755 (7 years) 123 48 
1756-1762 (7 years) 157 175 


An examination of the evidence relating to real wages, foreign trade, 
and non-military investment, leads, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
stimulus of government demand in war did not involve major contractions 
in other forms of economic activity. For this fact three reasons are ad- 
vanced. First, that the impact of government demand, falling as it did 
most heavily on the heavy metal industries, involved the exploitation of 
new sources of raw materials. There was thus no serious competition with 
existing forms of economic activity. Secondly, the needs of war did. not 
in any way seriously deplete man-power resources. The numbers mobilized 
in these early wars of the century formed a substantially smaller proportion 
of the male population than during the Napoleonic Wars or in more 
modern conflicts. As far as can be ascertained the figure represents under 
5 per cent of the total male population of Great Britain. Many of these 
soldiers and sailors—there were relatively more Scottish than English 
recruits in the Seven Years War®’—were drawn from parts of the Kingdom 
where the growing population pressed more heavily on employment 
opportunities than it did in England. Further, there were many from 
without these shores, especially colonists, who must further be deducted 


* “In the last war trade flourished and spread her golden wings so extensively that, if they had 
possessed it seven years longer, it would have enlarged the size and riches of the town to a 
prodigious degree.’ T. Baines, History of Liverpool (1852), p. 419, quoting Williamson’s Memor- 
andum Book, 1753. 

* Iam indebted to Dr Michael Wise of the London School of Economics for this information. 
A. 8S. Turbeville, A History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners (1938-9), 1, 393-7. 

I owe my thanks to Mr A. J. Templeton for these figures. 
Report of the S.C. on cultivation and improvement of the Wastes (1797). 
G. Chalmers, An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain (1794), p. 138. 
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from this figure. Of the quality of British recruits, it must be noted that 
“criminals and debtors released on condition of joining the army’ formed 
a large element. It has also often been suggested that the mercantile marine 
suffered severely from the depredations of the press-gang. Statistics of 
seamen employed in the merchant navy during 1739-48 and 1756-63 
offer no support for this contention. During the first of these wars, the 
years in which the strength of the Royal Navy was highest were those of 
highest employment in the merchant fleet; in the Seven Years War the 
numbers of civilian seamen were consistently higher than they had been 
in the previous years of peace.t This bears out Professor Basil Williams’s 
statement that ‘the fleet was manned partly by the press-gang, which 
secured few but landlubbers and often criminals at that, partly by the 
inducement to able bodied seamen of bonuses ranging from 30s. to roos.’2 
The same broad conclusion can be applied to the militia service: in coastal 
areas, at particular times of excitement, men may have been mobilized to 
the detriment of production, but on the whole there was very little effective 
interference with work. In terms of manpower, therefore, the diversion of 
labour to military duties was far less serious than the already low figures 
would suggest.? Finally, the economy was characterized by a good deal 
of under-employment; and in this respect there was some slack to be taken 
up. This was particularly true of many of the coalfields which were areas 
of old enclosure, occupied by small farmers, whose sons depended upon 
harvest work in central and southern England for their subsistence. The 
general conclusion which thus emerges is that the wars of the first half of 
the eighteenth century created no labour problem and that the difficulties 
attendant on demobilization were greatly exaggerated. 

The third reason for the continuance of non-military economic activity 
is to be found in the structure of the capital market of contemporary 
England. Until the end of the Seven Years War, at least, the market, 
especially for long-term capital, resembled that for most other com- 
modities in being largely governed by local factors. Large borrowers, 
almost entirely represented by the more important landowners and inland 
merchants dealing in imported goods, were certainly affected by conditions 
obtaining in London: and the effect of extreme financial excitement, as in 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 38,340, fos. 344 and 38,340 and fo. 17. 

2 B. Williams, The Whig Supremacy (1945), p- 213. 

3 G. Chalmers, An Estimate of the Comparative Strength, etc., pp. 136-7, offers the same conclusion 
with regard to the Seven Years War: ‘It is not easy, indeed, to calculate the numbers, who die 
in the camp, or in battle, more than would otherwise perish from want, or from vice, in the city 
or hamlet. It is some consolation that the laborious classes are too wealthy to covet the pittance of 
a soldier, or too independent to court the dangers of a sailor. And although the forsaken lover 
or the restless vagrant, may look for refuge in the army or the fleet, it may admit of some doubt, 
how far the giving of proper employment to both, may not have freed their parishes from dis- 
quietude and from crimes. There is, therefore, no room to suppose that anyone left the anvil or 
the loom to follow the idle trade of war during the hostilities of 1756, or that there were less private 
income and public circulation after the re-establishment of peace than at any prior epoch. 
Arthur Young confirms this conclusion with regard to the woollen industry of Norwich: ‘ During 
the last war, Norwich supplied the army and navy with 4000 recruits; but her manufactures 
did not suffer in the least: for they carried on more trade than ever.’ The Farmer's Tour 
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1720, spread across the country like ripples on the surface of a pond. But 
generally, the financial ties between London and the provinces were still 
partial and tenuous, being stronger in the home counties and along the 
coast. The provincial investor who advanced money for building, for river 
and road improvement and for industrial expansion, seems, prior to the 
1770’s, to have been unaffected by the other great form of investment, 
government borrowing. Before the growth of financial institutions, the 
structure of the provincial capital market was typified by William Stout's 
‘very much respected and trusted master’, whose credit was such that ‘any 
who had money to dispose of, lodged it with him, to put out at interest or 
make use of: and having great acquaintance acted much that way and 
had money ready to answer his occasions in trade always’.? This lack of 
a unified capital market was the result, partly of the uncomplicated 
character of the economy, and partly of contemporary means of com- 
munication. It remained unaffected by the demands of war finance 
because of England’s ability to borrow abroad—the overseas capital 
market being less imperfect than the domestic one—and because of large 
windfalls in the shape of prize money. In the War of Austrian Succession 
£10 million, according to the elder Pitt, was distributed in subsidies while 
naval prizes amounted to £12 million.? So great were the quantities of 
silver captured in 1745, that some West Indian factors required their 
agents to remit by bill rather than by bullion. Of the Seven Years War, 
Beatson wrote, ‘We hazard nothing in asserting that it was owing to the 
immense pecuniary aid which the state derived from the unparalleled 
successes with which our principal operations were attended, that Great 
Britain was able to prosecute with vigour the most expensive as well as the 
most extensive war that ever this Kingdom waged.’4 Such foreign loans 
and acquisitions, after deducting grants and subsidies, were the equivalent 
of net investment in this country. In this way, interest rates, particularly 
in the provinces, were kept lower than they might otherwise have been, 
reflecting the availability of capital to provide for the continuance of non- 
military activity. Such foreign borrowing represented what Professor 
Pigou has called ‘negative capital’, but increasing interest burdens were 
met from an at least equivalently increasing national income. 

The onset of war saw the repatriation of floating balances held by 
merchants abroad, but there is no evidence before 1762 to suggest that 
they liquidated their investments. In that year, with taxation covering 
only 49 per cent of government expenditure, the entrance of Spain into 
the war caused a fall in exports and a consequent shortage of money in 
London for lending to the government. Interest rates rose, and there is 
evidence of a realization of investments in Scotland,> and possibly else- 
where, for investment in long- and short-term government debts. How 
The Autobiography of William Stout. 

Quoted in Sir Julian Corbett, England in the Seven Years War, 1, a7 
Letterbook of Messrs. Lascelles and Maxwell, letter dated 1 January 1746. 
R. Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain (1790), m1, 234. 


G. Chalmers, Considerations relating to the late Order of the two Banks established at Edinburgh by 
which they have recalled one-fourth of their Cash-accompts (Edinburgh, 1762), p. 15. 
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far this affected the provinces is difficult to estimate, but there might well 
have been in these last months of war a tightening of money and some 
credit strain between provincial and metropolitan merchants. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it had any profound effect on capital 
construction. 

Four general statements may thus be made on the capital position of 
these wars. The first is, that the significance of Dutch lending was not 
that it met any fundamental shortage of long-term capital, but rather that 
it enabled England to fight these wars with a minimum of dislocation to 
her economy. It was this general situation which perceptive Frenchmen 
noted and commented on. Secondly, that the state of the long-term capital 
market in London cannot be regarded as an accurate indication of what 
was happening in the provinces, at least, before 1762. Thirdly, that 
government deficit financing stimulated investment in the provinces at 
the partial expense of London; and the economic consequences of this 
were, on balance, greatly to the advantage of the country. Finally, that 
the needs of government played a major role in the development of the 
London money market in the eighteenth century, with long-term beneficial 
effects on the economy. 


III 


If, in the absence of more complete data, these admittedly crude indica- 
tions of war-time economic movements are assessed, it is submitted that 
war in the first half of the eighteenth century exerted, on the whole, 
a beneficial influence on the development of the English economy. This 
it accomplished in two ways. In the first place, these wars occurred at an 
important point in the history of technological advance, and by their 
existence, ideas, which had earlier been the subject of experimental 
interest, were rapidly applied and developed for industrial purposes. 
Such advances were of particular importance in the heavy metal in- 
dustries and the early stages of steam power; but conditions of great 
prosperity led to substantial innovations in the textile industries in the 
Seven Years War and its immediate post-war years. These developments 
in turn led to the opening up of new sources of raw materials and to 
‘dynamic and “historical”’’ reductions in cost. The application of many 
of these innovations was accelerated by government-induced investment, 
which through its multiplied effects, materially increased the structure of 
English capital-good industries. And, by a favourable combination of 
circumstances, this war-time expansion occurred without any significant 
contraction of other branches of economic activity. The slowness with 
which these forms of production might otherwise have grown is shown by 
the languishing state of the iron industry between 1714 and 1740. It is 
not only the fact that industrial investment was stimulated by government 
demand which is important, but also the kind of industry ; for the abundant 
supplies of cheap metals and coal, and the evolution of steam power, were 
the fundamental prerequisites of an industrialized society. 

In the second place, these wars had an important effect on demand as 
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well as on productivity. War-induced investment increased the demand 
for goods of all kinds on the part of those engaged in the production of 
heavy metals and of coal and also of those employed in the metal fabri- 
cating industries. In so far as wars extended overseas markets, there was 
a direct effect on the demand for English goods. Professor Rostow has 
put this point very forcibly: ‘In the long run, unquestionably, the 
eighteenth-century wars paid in a world of competing national eco- 
nomies....It is most unlikely that the total volume of world trade, 
in the long run, was greater because of wars between 1700 and 1815, 
although the proportionate volume of British trade was undoubtedly 
greater than it would otherwise have been.’? 

Finally, it must be emphasized that what has been written is not an 
argument in favour of war as a generally beneficial factor in economic 
development. The early wars of the eighteenth century have been treated 
as a group because they exhibit many common characteristics and conse- 
quences from the economic point of view. In the later wars of the century 
there were considerable counterbalancing factors to the war-time expan- 
sion of industry, which, on the whole, probably negatived the advances 
of war. During the years 1776-83, for example, the financing of govern- 
ment demand was balanced by a contraction of investment in other 
branches of economic activity; and there was also a fall in employment 
in the export industries, particularly those supplying the North American 
market. During the Napoleonic Wars the vast impulse given to great 
sectors of the economy would appear to have been at the expense of the 
consumer-good industries, resulting in a fall in real wages, although the 
incidence of the fall varied considerably in different parts of the country. 


London School of Economics 


1 W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth, pp. 159-60. 
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THE DECLINE OF DEMESNE FARMING ON THE ESTATES 
OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL PRIORY 


By E. M. HALCROW 


HE study of manorial accounts indicates that, from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, there are four important phases, which can be distin- 
guished in agrarian policy. Originally grain was produced principally 
to cover the working expenses of the manor and to supply the needs of the lord, 
whether layman or ecclesiastic, but local grain sales from which the lord 
received a cash income became increasingly important and he sometimes 
purchased grain supplies for his own use. During the period in which these 
phases of policy occur attempts were made on the estates of certain lords to 
increase the amount of grain produced annually, not only by bringing new land 
into cultivation, but also by increasing the yield per acre. In the fourteenth 
century, however, at dates differing according to the district and to the policy 
of any particular lord, grain production was curtailed. There was no fall in the 
productivity of the land, but rather the area under crop was reduced. This 
decline in grain production corresponds with the movement to lease portions 
of the demesne, year by year, to large numbers of local men. Finally, these 
short-term leases gave place to longer leases of those portions of the demesne 
which had not already been let to tenants. Such land was not let to a large 
number of yearly tenants, but rather to a single firmarius, or to a group of 
associates, who took it over for a term of nine, fifteen, twenty-one, or a similar 
period of years. Though these phases in economic policy can be illustrated from 
several important series of accounts, little attention has been given to the 
factors which contributed to the decline in demesne farming and the adoption 
of the leasehold policy. It is the aim of the present study to present a detailed 
analysis of these developments on the manors of Durham Cathedral Priory. 
The thirteenth century was a period of rising production and investment of 
capital in land, accompanied by improvements and innovations in agricultural 
technique.! The peak period of grain production on the estates of great land- 
lords was sometimes reached in the late thirteenth century, but often the early 
years of the fourteenth century were the period of greatest prosperity.” In 
many cases there are no thirteenth- and early-fourteenth-century manorial 


1 R, A. L. Smith, ‘The Benedictine Contribution to Mediaeval English Agriculture’, Collected 
Papers (1947), pp- 103-16. ; 

2 It was in the thirteenth century that the food-farm system, ubiquitous on monastic estates 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, gave place to demesne exploitation by the monks. See 
D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 437-8, 442-4. There was 
a tendency to increase labour services, and to exact services once commuted for a money pay- 
ment, in order to facilitate demesne farming: M. M. Postan, The Chronology of Labour Services’, 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th series, xx (1937), 169-93. The results of this policy can be traced very 
clearly at Canterbury Cathedral Priory, which enjoyed great prosperity in the thirteenth century, 
and the period of ‘high farming’ par excellence was from 1306 to 1324: R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory (Cambridge, 1947), pp- 143-4- 
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accounts available for the Durham manors,! but, in every case in which 
accounts are preserved, the peak period of grain production came in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. There is no evidence of a deliberate 
contraction of grain production on these manors before 1325. Indeed, the 
demesne might be fully exploited until the mid-fourteenth century.” By that 
date the tendency towards a reduction in demesne grain production was not 
confined to one district, nor to the manors of a single lord. The agrarian policy 
of great landlords was being modified and profits no longer rested on grain 
production.3 / 
Before discussing the factors which determined this change in policy, it is 
useful to examine the outstanding characteristics of the period of full-scale 
grain production. Available evidence suggests that increases in the amount 
of grain produced during the ‘high farming’ period were not merely the result 
of an extension of the arable land. Attempts were made to increase the yield 
of seed per quarter and to produce more from each acre. At Durham the 
acreage sown is not stated in the fourteenth-century accounts and no mention 
is made of the amount of grain sown per acre until the fifteenth century. It is 
not therefore possible to decide whether a period of intensified sowing occurred.° 
On the other hand, various expedients were adopted in order to change the seed.® 
Inter-manorial exchanges of seed took place more frequently in the first forty 
years of the fourteenth century than in the sixty years which followed, and they 
rarely occur in the fifteenth century. Occasionally, too, seed corn was bought.” 
Also, tithe corn from neighbouring townships was sometimes collected by a 
manorial sergeant and then dispatched to Durham. It may have been the 
practice to use this tithe grain for seed. There are few references to manuring 
and marling of the soil, but regular purchases of dung forks are mentioned in 
the manorial accounts, which indicates that this was not neglected. Occasionally, 


1 The manorial accounts are in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

2 Gaps in the series of accounts make it impossible to date this change in policy in the case of 
each of the manors. 

8 At Canterbury Cathedral Priory grain production on the manors declined from 1330 
onwards. R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. p. 144. At Gussage, a Dorset manor, belonging to Maison Dieu, 
Southampton, the area under cultivation was fairly constant from 1292 to 1347 and was then 
sharply reduced: Manorial Accounts, Archives of the Queens (deposited at the Bodleian). 
At Farley, a Surrey manor of Merton College, the area under crop was reduced between 1340 
and 1350, and by 1357 the reduction was very striking. At Ibestane, a Berkshire manor belonging 
to the same college, grain production was on a very reduced scale after 1318: Manorial Accounts 
in the custody of the Estates Bursar of Merton College, Oxford. At Forncett, the manor of the 
Earl of Norfolk, the acreage under crop was reduced in 1308, as compared with the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century: F. G. Davenport, A Norfolk Manor (Cambridge, 1906), p. 27. 

“ For such attempts at Canterbury, see R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. pp. 133-8. 

® Sowing seed more intensively was practised on the Canterbury manors to increase the yield 
per acre: ibid. pp. 133-4. 

° The treatises on agriculture; for example, Walter of Henley (ed. E. Lamond, Roy. Hist. Soc. 
1890) advised lords to purchase seed corn, or to send to another manor for it, as this would yield 
a better crop than seed grown on the demesne the preceding year. 

* The policy of buying seed corn was frequently adopted by other lords. It was practised 
regularly every year at both Farley and Ibestane, manors of Merton College. At Gussage, the 
manor of Maison Dieu, some seed corn was purchased as early as 1291-2, but, after 1345, such 
purchases were rarely made. At Crowland Abbey seed corn was bought for the manor of 
Wellingborough, or received from another manor, between 12 58 and 1283, but, after that date, 
purchases no longer appear in the manorial account: F. M. Page, ‘Wellingborough Manorial 
Accounts’, Northants. Rec. Soc. vit (1936), pp. 2, 6-7, 14, 18, 28-9, 32-3, 38. Each of these lords 
made some provision for changes of seed in the period of ‘high farming’, but changes were less 
frequent once demesne grain production was on a reduced scale. 
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too, an account of labour services employed in demesne farming has been pre- 
served and gives some indication of the work involved in maintaining the 
fertility of the soil. Demesne farming operations on the Durham manors appear 
to have been conducted with considerable success, for the yield of grain was 
good, compared with the figures of Walter of Henley, or the yields on the 
manors of Canterbury Cathedral Priory. 
Sometimes the prospect of securing high profits from the sale of grain gave an 
incentive to increase production. In other cases grain sales did not become 
important until the late fourteenth century, at a time when grain production 
had been contracted. In the case of Durham Cathedral Priory the date at which 
grain sales became an established feature of manorial economy varied from 
manor to manor. At Ketton, one of the more distant manors of the convent, 
the peak period of grain sales was from 1309 to about 1320. This was exceptional. 
On most of the Durham manors grain sales became important in the period 
from 1340 to 1370. Breaks in the series of account rolls make it difficult to date 
the introduction of large-scale grain sales more precisely. In the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century, however, and sometimes for a short period after 1400, 
grain was sold on a considerable scale every year. These sales were always made 
locally on the manors and occasionally the manorial account gives a list of the in- 
dividual purchases.? The price per quarter of each type of grain is carefully noted, 
and varied from manor to manor within a single year. Indeed, even at any 
one manor, the price of wheat, or of some other grain, might vary during the 
year covered by the account.? A considerable degree of business knowledge 
and ability were required in order to secure the maximum profit from grain 
sales, in view of the fluctuations in price which prevailed in the market. For 
almost fifty years, however, profits from such sales were an important source of 
income.*® 

With the movement to reduce the acreage of the demesne, which was 
exploited under the direct supervision of the monks, grain sales gradually 
declined in importance and a reduction was made in the amount of grain sent 
to Durham each year. The manorial accounts indicate that this corresponds 
with the movement towards leasing part of the demesne to tenants. Little 
attention has been given to the motives which induced lords to abandon pro- 
duction of grain for sale in favour of an income based on rents. The difficulty 
of securing manorial reeves or bailiffs, who were both honest and efficient, was 
inherent in the system of cultivating a group of manors, which might be widely 


1 This conclusion is based on all the figures available for the Durham manors in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

2 E.g. Pittington Accounts, 1390, 1392-7, 1405, 1412, 1419, 1420, ¢c. 1420, 1424, 1427. 

8 Similar price variations are indicated in the section of the bursar’s account which relates 
to grain purchases: for example, see Account Rolls, m1, $.S. 103 (1900), pp. 691-4. 

4 For variations in price in other districts, see N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn 
Market (Harvard, 1915), pp. 55-6. 

5 Certain lords adopted a policy of grain sales much earlier than did the priors of Durham— 
for instance, corn was shipped abroad from the Canterbury estates as early as 1207 and decen- 
tralized corn sales were in full swing on all the estates in 1260, when the manorial accounts 
begin: R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. pp. 130-2, 142. The accounts for Eton, a manor of Norwich 
Cathedral Priory, indicate that grain was produced entirely for market from 1283. The amount 
which remained each year was only enough to cover the working expenses of the manor: Norfolk 
Rolls 20 onwards (Bodleian). Grain sales took place on the Merton College manors of Maldon, 
Farley and Ibestane during the last quarter of the thirteenth century. On the manors of the 
Bishop of Winchester grain sales were taking place on a considerable scale as early as 1208-9: 
H. Hall, The Pipe Roll of the Bishop of Winchester (1903). Grain sales clearly formed a most 
important source of seignorial income in more than one district. 
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separated from each other. Treatises on manorial accounting indicate the 
innumerable ways in which a lord could be defrauded.* The practical expedients 
adopted in many fourteenth-century account rolis illustrate the way in which 
various lords made a determined effort to impose checks on dishonest or in- 
efficient officials. Sometimes the responsible manorial official was obliged to 
account for a fixed minimum yield of each type of grain and also for a fixed 
return of such products as eggs and cheeses.? An alternative method was to 
make the reeve responsible for a fixed amount of grain each year’. 

By renting out the demesne the landlord avoided all the problems connected 
with labour management. He could check the figures of the responsible 
manorial official without difficulty, for rents, unlike stock and grain production, 
were not affected by the hazards of weather and the risk of plagues and diseases. 
Yet these problems which arose in connection with demesne farming were not 
peculiar to the period in which the leasehold system was adopted. They had 
operated throughout the period of ‘high farming’. One inducement to sublet 
the demesne rather than exploiting it directly was the rise in value of rented 
lands. As, however, rents were high and rising throughout the thirteenth 
century this alone would not account for the change in policy. It is important 
to bear in mind, too, the effect of prices and wages on estate management. In 
the thirteenth century prices were rising rapidly while wages were stable, 
whereas prices remained stable, or even fell, in the fourteenth century and 
wages, particularly in the case of seasonal labour, began to rise. 

The available evidence relating to rents indicates that a period characterized 
by competitive rents and increasing land values occurred in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries. As early as 1296 it is possible to discover traces 
of a consistent policy on the estates of Durham Cathedral Priory to increase the 
rents of customary, or unfree, holdings which were being freely transferred from 
tenant to tenant in the Halmote. For example, in a case at Heworth in 1296 the 
increase in rent exacted from the incoming tenant was Is. a year.* In two other 
cases that year the use of the phrase, ‘Hic non est incrementum’, after the 
statement of the new tenant’s rent, suggests that an increase in rent was anti- 


1 For instance, this can be illustrated from a Durham formulary, dating from ¢. 1380, which 
belongs to a group of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century treatises: Loc. 2, 15 (Dean and Chapter 
MSS.), Pro Domino: ‘Note prepositus non multum loquitur in auditu compoti set secrete vendat 
frumentum et minuta animalia ut porcellos...et emat alia de minori precio ponat loca ipsorum 
eorum ut in compoto reddendo possit respondere de toto numero et sic factum est de gallis 
gallinis et ceteris animalibus....Vel potuit ponere istum exitum in loco altero qui non habuit 
exitum. Tertio potuit vendere exitum meliorem et ponere exitum debiliorem loco melioris.’ 
This compares with the advice of the thirteenth-century treatise of Robert Carpenter of 
Hareslade: N. Denholm Young, £.H.R. L (1935). 

* This system was well developed on the manors of the priory of St Swithun’s, Winchester: 
J. S. Drew, ‘The Manorial Accounts of St Swithun’s, Winchester’, £.H.R. txm (1947). 
‘The Bishop of Winchester adopted a similar expedient: N. S. B. Gras, The Economic and Social 
History of an English Village (Harvard, 1930), p. 81. The monks of Maison Dieu fixed a minimum 
yield at Gussage. This is very well illustrated by the roll for 1351 (roll 24), which states the sums 
of money for which the reeve was responsible that year, where the yield of different types of 
grain fell below the specified minimum. The same system can be traced in the 1355-6 roll for 
the Merton College manor of Farley (roll 4852). The only indication of this system in the Durham 
accounts is in the roll for Ketton, 1381, where the auditors state that the reeve should account 
for wheat ‘ad tertium granum’. ‘Et praeterea debet respondere de XILVIqar.Bbz et dimidio 
frumenti de exitu onerato semine ad tertium granum de quibus non respondet super in oneratione 
quod frumentum in campis deficit eo anno per totum visnetum de Ketton ut afferit super quo 
inquirendum est.’ 

’ This practice will be discussed below in considering demesne leases. 

* Halmote Rolls, S.S. 82 (1886), p. 9. 
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cipated.1. Other cases of rent increases could be cited.2 Again, sometimes a 
tenant took up a holding on condition that he should forfeit it if someone 
could be found, who was prepared to offer a higher rent for it.3 For example, at 
Pittington in 1372, the jurors at the Halmote found that a piece of demesne, 
rented to William Bati, chaplain, could be rented to Adam del Vicers for an 
additional 4s. a year. Judgement was accordingly given in favour of Adam and 
William lost the land.t Sometimes land was purchased from impecunious small 
farmers and then leased out to tenants.> Portions of the demesne and grazing 
rights were leased. 

It is interesting to compare the rates at which customary land was rented with 
those fixed for pieces of the demesne. For example, the Halmote Rolls sometimes 
give the rents secured for customary meadow land—rod. an acre at Newton 
Beaulieu in 1364, 4s. at Billingham in 1365, 4s. in 1366, and 1s. 4d. an acre at 
East Rainton in 1371.® In the case of the demesne much higher rates were 
obtained for leased land. At Pittington in 1375 two acres were leased for tos. 
The rates per acre at the same manor in 1380 were 3s., 45. 6d., 55. and 2s. 3d. 
for poor meadow land.? A good indication of the difference in value between 
land, which had always been in the hands of tenants and the demesne, comes 
from the Halmote Roll for 1345. John, son of John de Herton, who held land 
at Westoe, was paying 8d. an acre for two acres of customary land, but he paid 
Is. an acre for his five acres of demesne, which also lay at Westoe.§ Higher 
rents were obtained when customary tenements were thrown upon the open 
market at competitive leasehold rents, though even these rates could not com- 
pare with those secured for portions of the demesne. It looked as if the priory 
could increase manorial profits by restricting direct exploitation of the demesne 
in favour of leasing to tenants.® 

These leases of portions of the demesne were made for a single year, though 
they might be renewed from year to year. A single tenant rarely took up more 
than one acre of land—indeed, it was more common for each lessee to take less 
than an acre—so that a large number of men could participate in the movement 


1 Halmote Rolls, p. 9. This can be compared with statements in the court rolls of the manor 
of Forncett in which the bailiff remarks that land was leased at the accustomed rent because 
a higher rent could not be obtained: ‘quia non plus potest dimitti’. At Forncett, as on the 
Durham estates, a large amount of land, which once descended from father to son and was held 
on terms determined by custom, was thrown upon an open market and let at competition prices: 
F. G. Davenport, op. cit. pp. 78-80. 

2 Halmote Rolls, p. 11: Alan, son of Hawisia—a toft and 18 acres at Moorsley in 1296—rent 
155., incrementum 144d.; p. 38: Agnes de Alnmouth, a tenement at Shields in 1365—rent 40d, 
incrementum 2s. 4d.; p. 43: Adam de Qwytworth—a tenement and 15 acres at East Merrington 
in 1365—incrementum 25. 4d, also Thomas Smyth took the common forge—incrementum 
2s. 4d.; see also Aycliffe, p. 73; Westoe, pp. 136-7. 

3 Thomas de Annesley took land on these terms at Pittington in 1365; see Halmote Rolls, 
: ? “rbid. p. 115: Compertum est...quod pars terrae dominicorum assignata Willelmo Bati 
capellano melioratur per Adam del Vicers ad valenciam 4s. Ideo consideratum est quod recuperet 
versus pd. Willelmum.’ 

5 The magnificent series of original charters preserved at Durham provide a very large number 
of examples in which the priors purchased land from the local peasantry, or land was forfeited, 
as it had been pledged to secure a few marks in cash, which were not repaid. After the Statute of 
Mortmain a number of clerks and chaplains, learned in the law, were employed as agents of the 
convent to arrange such acquisitions. 

6 Halmote Rolls, pp. 30, 49, 57, 108. 7 Manorial Accounts. 


8 Halmote Rolls, p. 18. 
® I am indebted to Professor Postan for pointing out that demesne lands were in fact better 


lands than the customary lands as the latter were consistently deteriorating in the Middle Ages. 
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to take up leases. It does not appear to have been difficult to find tenants in the 
fourteenth century. Indeed, such was the competition among smaller landholders 
to secure a little more land that an accusation in the bishop’s Halmote Courts 
was brought against the prior’s free tenants, to the effect that they had helped 
servile tenants to escape in order to secure the holdings thus vacated.* Such 
leases became an important feature of manorial economy as early as 13 36 on the 
manor of Ketton. It is significant that, though this manor had been a very 
important source of wheat supplies for the convent, only very small quantities 
were received from it after 1344. Ketton lay to the south of Durham, so that 
the expense of transporting grain probably played a large part in influencing 
the decision to reduce the acreage exploited for the benefit of the convent and 
to concentrate on the profits to be made from leasing to tenants. There is a gap 
of over thirty years in the series of accounts for the manor of Pittington, but, 
when the series begins once more in 1376, demesne leases form an important 
paragraph in the account. At Beaulieu, which had been the largest wheat- 
growing manor in the hands of the convent, demesne leasing was introduced 
and had become an important feature of manorial economy by 1369, while 
wheat supplies to the convent were gradually reduced from 1343 onwards. 
Leasing was regularly practised at Wardley from 1376. The only manors on 
which leasing was not important were Houghall and Fulwell, which continued to 
produce grain on a large scale and to dispatch much of this to the convent at 
Durham. 

This rise in rent levels in the thirteenth or early fourteenth century appears 
to have been a general tendency rather than a phenomenon peculiar to 
Durham. References have already been given to the introduction of demesne 
leasing on the estates of other lords.2, In some cases evidence is available to 
indicate that competitive leasehold rents were developed and must have been 
one of the most important factors, which influenced lords to abandon demesne 
farming in favour of leasing. In particular, good accounts of these movements 
on the estates of Canterbury Cathedral Priory and Leicester and Owston Abbeys 
have been published.® The anxiety of obscure men to obtain a few extra acres 
appears to have been an established feature of social and economic history from 
an early date. Thus, there was not only a movement to exact competitive rents, 
but also it became necessary to restrict and control the practice, which arose 
among the tenants of great abbeys, to lease parts of their customary holdings, 
or even to take up a new holding with a view to leasing it. On the estates of 
Durham Cathedral Priory a licence from the terrar was required, if a tenant 
wished to lease the whole or part of his holding to a sub-tenant. Men who 
failed to secure a licence before they transferred land to under-tenants, were 
amerced in the Halmote. For example, as early as 1296, Ralph de Pittington 
was fined 6d. because he had been cultivating the land of Alan de Heberine 

1 See Arch. Ael. 3rd ser. rv, 96. 


* Leasing might also be adopted on lay manors. For instance, the Berkeleys adopted a policy 
of piecemeal leasing of the demesne to a large number of tenants: J. Smyth, The Lives of the 
Berkeleys (Gloucester, 1883-5), m1, 5 (between 1368 and 1417). 

® At Canterbury investment in land was intended to secure land, which was leased cut to 
tenants at a high rate per acre, rather than to extend the demesne. This movement to secure 
high rents affected not only purchased land, and land reclaimed from the marsh, but also 
customary holdings. The same developments were at work on the Essex no less than the Canter- 
bury estates: R. A. L. Smith, op. cit. pp. 116-18. On the estates of Leicester Abbey demesne 
leasing at competitive rents was common before 1341: R. H. Hilton, The Economic Development 


of Some Leicestershire Estates (Oxford, 1947), pp. 88-9, 95. Conditions were similar on the estates 
of Owston Abbey: ibid. p. 124. 
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without a licence.t Occasionally a tenant forfeited land, because it had been 
leased without a licence. In 1345, for example, Alice Willy leased ten acres of 
her land without licence, and, by order of the Halmote, this was seized into the 
prior’s hands. A similar order was given in the case of two acres leased by 
Roger de Wardeley.? Licences were granted on a number of occasions. An 
account of proceedings in the court at Elvet, c. 1340, records that Robert Felow 
secured a licence to lease a rood of his land to a sub-tenant for a term of years. 
William Sergeant of Wolveston had a licence to lease three of his fifteen acres, 
one in each field, for term of his life.t Occasionally a tenant took a licence to 
lease the whole or part of his tenement to another man on the day on which 
he paid his entry fine and took over the tenement. For example, in 1366 John 
de Raynton of the township of Monk Hesilden took up an acre of land and 
a cottage at a rent of 5s. a year. He was allowed two years’ rent towards the 
repair of the cottage and he was to complete all necessary repairs before 
St Martin’s Day, 1368. A statement follows to the effect that he was granted a 
licence to lease the said cottage to a sufficient tenant.’ Sub-letting was more 
than a method of providing relief for tenants who, through old age or some 
other infirmity, could no longer cultivate their holding without assistance.® 
The lessor could evidently make a profit by establishing sub-tenants on his 
holding, if he was prepared to take up land with the intention of disposing of 
it again. In the same way the Abbot of Owston sought to control sub-letting 
by the issue of licences. If tenants made leases without permission, the court 
usually ordered that the land should be seized into the abbot’s hand.” Activities 
of this sort are a valuable indication of the demand for, and redistribution of, 
land in the fourteenth century. There was a ready market for small-scale 
demesne leases for as long as this demand persisted. 

As the practice of leasing the demesne became an established feature of 
manorial economy there was a reduction in the amount of grain produced to 
supply the convent no less than in the quantity sold. Grain could be purchased 
from peasant farmers and, as this new source of supply was developed and 
exploited more fully, a greater proportion of the grain produced on the demesne 
was sold, and the proportion of the total yield, which went to Durham, was 
correspondingly reduced. A comparison of the granetar’s roll for 1305 with the 
indenture between the bursar and granetar in 1402 brings out clearly the 
effect of this policy. The convent, which once received its grain supplies from 
manors ‘in manu prioris’, or from rents in kind due from leased manors, was, 
by the beginning of the fifteenth century, dependent on purchases ‘in patria’ 
for the bulk of its grain supplies. In this period, though the grain supplied by 
the manors was an important item in the granetar’s account, it formed only 
a part of the total supply. Moreover, on the majority of the manors, it was no 


1 Halmote Rolls, p. 9; cf. Acley, p. 102. 2 Thid. p. 18 (Wearmouth). 

3 Ibid. p. 14. The account of proceedings in that court also shows that Robert had been leasing 
land without first securing a licence. 

4 Jbid. p. 68. This land had previously been seized into the prior’s hands, because William had 
leased it without permission. Another grant of a licence to create a sub-tenancy is recorded at 
West Merrington: ibid. p. 42. 

5 Halmote Rolls, p. 62. Cf. the case of William Sergeant, who forfeited his land because he 
had leased part of it without licence, and yet came into the court to take up his tenancy once 
more and to obtain a licence to lease part of it: supra. Thomas Bullok took a tenement at East 
Merrington and was granted licence to lease half the said land: Halmote Rolls, p. 167. 

6 A son, or a non-relative, sometimes took over a holding on condition that he supported the 
original tenant for the rest of his life: for example, see Halmote Rolls, p. 9 (Monkton), p. 10 
(Fulwell). 7 RK. H. Hilton, op. cit. pp. 126-7. 
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longer the practice to send the surplus grain to Durham, and to retain only 
sufficient for seed the following year and for the working expenses of the manor. 
Instead, part of the grain surplus was sold locally, so that local sales no less than 
demesne leasing reduced the quantity of grain available for dispatch to Durham. 
Grain sales formed a valuable source of income at the manor of Ketton from 
1309 onwards and, by the last quarter of the fourteenth century, they took place 
on all the manors of the priory. 

As the Prior of Durham exercised considerable control over the power of his 
tenants to market their crops, the monks were assured of grain supplies at 
reasonable prices in order to replace the proportion of grain sold at the manors 
and to counterbalance the effects of the policy of reducing demesne grain 
production and leasing out that part of the arable which was no longer culti- 
vated under the direction of the convent. By restricting and controlling tenant 
grain sales the priory secured the first refusal of any surplus grain in the hands 
of its tenants. Not only was it an offence to sell grain outside the prior’s feet, but 
in 1370 a general order was made in the Halmote, by which the sale of growing 
crops—‘blada crescencia’—was prohibited, except in cases where licence was 
obtained from the terrar.2. The same regulation was issued at Willington, 
Heworth, Wearmouth, Southwick, Westoe, Harton, Mid Merrington, East 
Merrington, Billingham and Newton Beaulieu.* In 1375 a similar restriction 
was placed on the sale of peas at Wallesend.t Unfortunately the series of 
indentures between the bursar and granetar are no longer extant for the 
fourteenth century, but, for the fifteenth century, they illustrate admirably the 
way in which, year after year, the convent’s grain supplies were bought from 
large numbers of obscure local men, each with a small grain surplus to sell, 
rather than from great merchants.® This can be compared with conditions on 
the estates of Owston Abbey, where grain purchases were made in this way from 
small farmers and peasants.® 

Certainly great lords appear to have secured grain supplies without difficulty, 
for there are no traces of a movement to resume demesne farming on a scale 
sufficient to provide for household needs. Indeed, a tendency appeared towards 
leasing entire manors for fairly long terms, rather than from year to year, 
although, under this system of long-term leases, it would no longer be possible 
to resume demesne farming at short notice. One of the factors, which influenced 
the introduction of long-term leases, was the tendency for net receipts from rents 
to decline in the course of the fourteenth century. The income received from 


1 Halmote Rolls, p. 33 (Billingham). 2 Ibid. p. go. 

* Ibid. pp. 90-3. The injunction at Billingham ran: ‘Injunctum est omnibus tenentibus villae 
nequis eorum vendant (sic) blad’ super terram alicui nisi terrario aut bursario.’ 

4 Ibid. p. 1277. 

° This can be illustrated by quoting a small part of the indenture between the bursar and 
granetar for 1449. The figures above the names indicate the quantity of wheat, which each man 
sold, measured in quarters, unless otherwise stated. 


. . I bad I . di i 
De Willelmo Gimtorp Willelmo Halmair Johanne Henrison Roberto Fyssh Johanne een 
de Billingham III quarterii dimidium. De Willelmo Dycon de Bellassys XX VII quarterii. 
1 aii mit 
De Thoma punesoe Roberto Goldynge Johanne Robynson Roberto Wilde Ricardo Stere 
. I I 
Willelmo Robynson Johanne Goldynge Willelmo Loghirdesen Roberto Woderdse de Wolueston 
I 


r . . . I 
XIX quarterii. De Willelmo Milner et Johanne Shakeloke de Newton II quarterii. 
DIRS del Hilton, op. cit. pp. 135-6. The evidence discussed here dates from 1386. Other lords 
made some provision for their grain supplies by including a render in kind in the terms of the 


lease. This took place, for example, in the case of Eton, a manor of Norwich Cathedral 
Priory: Norfolk Rolls 29, 31. 
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rents, as distinct from the amount due from tenants, began to fall. At first the 
convent persisted in the policy of competitive leasing, but it gradually became 
apparent that arrears in tenant payments could not be recovered. A new policy 
was necessary to stabilize income and assure regular profits. 

High rents were often received for land on the Durham estates in the last half 
of the fourteenth century.! The bursar’s account for 1353 includes an entry, 
headed ‘Incrementum redd’’. This states that the total increase from the rents 
of four holdings was res. 6d.? Yet, by 1350, rent levels appear to have passed 
their maximum and were falling again, though at first this was scarcely per- 
ceptible. After 1354 special paragraphs occur regularly in the bursar’s accounts, 
which record sums due for entry fines, arrears of rents and building repairs, 
which had been pardoned by the terrar and bursar, or sometimes by the prior 
himself. The total amount pardoned in this way was usually between £6 and 
£20, though occasionally it was over £20.32 Sometimes it was impossible to 
exact the full rent from a tenant and a smaller sum was accepted. Often a 
holding had fallen in value because repairs were neglected and buildings 
collapsed. In the former case Decasus was used to indicate the fall in value, and, 
in the second case, Vastum. From about 1350 the decrease in income resulting 
from these causes might be almost as large as the credit balance, which ought 
to have remained in the bursar’s hands after his expenditure had been covered. 
For example, in 1350-1 the decreases in rent under the heading of Decasus and 
Vastum, together with arrears, amounted to £290. 12s. 74d. By 1360 a total of 
£454. 18s. 3d. was subtracted from the balance for which the bursar was called 
upon to account, on the grounds that this consisted of hopeless debts. ‘This sum 
was made up of arrears of rent, entry fines and such payments, due from 
tenants. By 1384-5 separate rolls were being kept each year to supplement the 
bursar’s accounts by giving details of the decrease in income under these heads.* 
A roll of this type has survived, attached to the bursar’s account for 1395. The 
total under the heading Decasus amounted to £56. 18s. 11}d., and under 
Vastum it was £45. 12s. 2d. Separate rolls of this type, in which similar 
amounts are mentioned, have been preserved for the year 1396 and for a number 
of years in the fifteenth century.® 

Presentments in the Halmote for failure to carry out necessary repairs to 
buildings appear to have been more frequent in the last half of the fourteenth 
century than in the preceding fifty years, particularly since, by 1350, customary 
holdings were freely conveyed in the Halmote at very short intervals, as a result 
of the policy of more than fifty years of competitive leasing.® The state of repair 

1 Supra, p. 348-9. 

2 4s. from John de Seton, junior, for four acres of demesne at Bellasis, 45. from Adam Walker 
for two acres of demesne at Billingham, 18d. from Richard de Munketon for half a cottage, once 


held by Alan Bisshopp, and 3s. from Adam Curtays for land at Edmundbyres. 

8 Pardons (‘condonaciones’) of this sort were much less frequent in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. 

4 The bursar’s account for that year records ‘LX XVIII li XVs ob de decas’ et vast’ ut patet 
per II rotulos super compotum liberatos’. 

5 These rolls, which are in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, are preserved 
among the bursar’s accounts. 

6 For example, in 1358 Thomas Nanson and his wife were fined because they had not repaired 
their cottage: Halmote Rolls, p. 26. The prior provided timber for the repairs of William de 
Gisburgh, but the Halmote presented that he had not used it: ibid. A large number of men were 
presented at Billingham in 1365 for failure to carry out repairs: ibid. p. 45. In 1368 John Bars 
was ordered to repair his cottage or lose it: ibid. p. 76. In some cases the reeve was ordered to 
repair property: Dalton, p. 48; Hesilden, p. 74. Gilbert Fawkes was presented because he had 
not manured his land: ibid. pp. 40, 46. 
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of buildings and the condition of the soil were of vital importance, if tenants were 
to be drawn from a free market. Under the old system holdings had passed 
from father to son, so that there had been less temptation to exhaust the soil in 
an attempt to secure quick returns. On the other hand, the man who took 
a lease for a short term was anxious to secure a substantial profit quickly. He 
was not concerned with the long-term policy of maintaining the holding at the 
same level of productivity in succeeding generations. Leases stipulated that the 
holding was to be surrendered in the same condition as it was received by the 
lessee. The Halmote Rolls indicate that this provision proved an inadequate 
safeguard. After a lease was surrendered it was sometimes necessary to remit 
the entry fine, or even several years’ rent, to compensate the next tenant for 
necessary repairs.! Alternately the land might be leased at a greatly reduced 
rent for the first few years.2. The rentals indicate the alarming extent to which 
property had deteriorated by the fifteenth century. For example, at Shields, 
in 1446, fifteen tenements were in the lord’s hands and repairs were estimated 
at £21. 185. In 1464 the repairs were estimated at £30, while the estimate for 
necessary repairs to other tenements there was £10. It is clear from the bursar’s 
accounts that there were no counterbalancing changes in entry fines, or other 
incidents of tenure, to offset the fall in income from rents. The bursar’s income 
fell below the anticipated figure year after year, as hopeless debts and arrears 
accumulated, impecunious tenants were pardoned part of their burden of debt, 
and property deteriorated. 

Income from rents was shrinking and sometimes holdings fell vacant on the 
estates of other lords. Lay estates, such as the Norfolk manor of Forncett,* or 
Caldwell, a Worcestershire manor of the Countess of March,°® were affected no 
less than ecclesiastical estates. Tenements fell vacant and it was necessary to 
make adjustments in rent levels—and even to substitute a new, lower rental— 
on the estates of Merton College.6 Among the monasteries whose estates were 
affected by the tendency for rents to fall were St Swithun’s, Winchester,’ 
Maison Dieu, Southampton,® and Leicester and Owston Abbeys.® The factors 

1 Halmote Rolls, p. 31 (East Merrington), p. 62 (Hesilden). 

2 For instance Richard Tailyour took 3 acres at Fery—rent 18d. the first year, 2s. the second 
year, 25. 6d. the third, 3s. the fourth, and so on until the twelfth year was reached, when his 
lease terminated: ibid. p. 51. 

8 Script Tres. S.S. 9 (1839), p. ccxcili; Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis, S.S. 58 (1871), 
p. 120. Other entries indicate similar conditions. 4 F. G. Davenport, op. cit. p. liii. 

5 For the account of the manor for 1363-4, see Worcester Rolls 2 (Bodleian) : ‘Et de IIIs VId 
de decasu redd’ tenementi quondam Johannis Hyne per vaccuum. Et de XXIIId de tenemento 
quondam Marg’ Balog. Et de XIIIId de quadam solda quondam Marg’ Coke. Et de XVIIId 
de redditu Henrici de Waresley qui reddere solebat Vs et nunc non reddit nisi IIIs VId. Et de 
xd de redditu apud Deynestreys quia in manu domine. . ..’ The rest of this paragraph consists 
of similar entries, the total being £4. 13s. 74d. 

5 ‘Tenements at the Berkshire manor of Ibestane began to fall vacant in 1339-40: roll 5083. 
In that year the loss in rent was gs. 4d. The total slowly increased in succeeding years. The 
1426-7 account (roll 5155): “Ttem allocantum computant’ VIIIli IIs IlIId ob qa quia per 
tantum primum rentale excedit nouum per VII annos simul collect’. Item allocantur comput’ 
Vili IIs I1I1d propter decasum redditus istis quatuor annis.’ 
demean, ethers ere least bf tele Ye, “The its! Jog UP a es re 

Se@On the Dorset manor of Gussage only two tenements were mane shiver i notte ze 

: : ; nis SAT ges Wakao 
Archives of the Queens (roll 22). Difficulties increased steadily throughout the century. By 1420-1, 
because of the number of vacant tenements, the income actually received from rents was 
£6. 9s. 74d. less than the income due (roll 66). A slight improvement took place within the next ten 
years and, by 1435-6, the loss in income was less marked. It never again reached the figure of £6 
in Se saa century, yet it was never possible to find a tenant for every holding on the manor. 

. H. Hilton, op. cit. pp. 85-6, 87-8. In this case the movement appears to date from about 
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have never been fully assessed, which contributed to the fall in rents and to the 
gradual decline in the demand for land. These tendencies cannot be attributed 
solely to the effects of the Black Death. Recent research has shown that the 
epidemic varied in its effects from place to place, and that it usually caused less 
permanent dislocation of estate economy than was formerly assumed.1 Certainly 
the majority of tenements, which fell vacant on the Durham estates as a result 
of deaths from the Plague, passed immediately into the hands of new tenants.2 
Movements of population and changing price levels appear to have played 
a very important part in bringing about changes in agrarian policy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.? It is not possible, however, to assess the 
relative importance of the various factors, which contributed to the fall in rents 
and in the demand for small holdings, until more detailed studies of the agrarian 
policy of individual lords become available. At the moment it is only possible to 
indicate the lines along which future investigations might profitably proceed. 

In spite of the difficulty experienced in securing small tenant farmers in the 
late fourteenth century, demesne farming was not resumed as an alternative to 
leasing. The profits to be made from grain sales appear to have declined by the 
end of the fourteenth century, as compared with the ‘Golden Age’ of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries.* Sheep-farming was no longer an attractive 
alternative, as growers were adversely affected by both home and foreign 
staples.° In many places there was an acute shortage of labour and very high 
wage rates were paid.® Thus, even where rents were no longer rising, lease 
holdings might become more important than demesne farming.’ The type of 
annual lease, found in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, gave place to 
leases of the entire manorial demesne, or the greater part of it, to a single 
firmarius, or sometimes to a group of associates, who held for a term of 
years. 

The prior and convent of Durham had occasionally leased the whole of the 
manorial demesne in the fourteenth century. Such leases became general in the 
fifteenth century. A manor might be exploited under the direction of the con- 


1341. It was over fifty years, however, before the practice of competitive leasing was abandoned. 
Thus, in speaking of sub-letting practices on the estates of Owston Abbey, Hilton remarks: ‘These 
few cases may perhaps be taken as one small indication that the fall in agricultural prices at the 
end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries could not altogether have 
stopped the demand for, and redistribution of, land’ (p. 127). 

1 A. E. Levett, The Black Death on the Estates of the See of Winchester (Oxford, 1916), and ‘The 
Black Death on the St Alban’s Manors’ and ‘The Accounts of St Mary des Prés’, in Studies in 
Manorial History (Oxford, 1938). ad, 

2 Lists were drawn up to record the deaths of tenants. Marginal notes indicate that a relative 
took over the tenement in almost every case: Loc. 4n. 141, 146, 147. 

3 R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. p. 144; also M. M. Postan, ‘The Fifteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
1x (1939), 160-7. 

4 N.S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market, p. 29, expresses the view that the 
growth of the local market area made bailiff farming unprofitable. (At Durham and Canterbury, 
where grain was sold to local men, movements of population too would have an adverse effect.) 

5 Yearly exports of wool declined from 35,000 sacks in the early years of the fourteenth century 
to 8,000 in the later fifteenth century: E. Power, The Mediaeval English Wool Trade (Oxford, 

I . 102-3; see also pp. 94-5. 
ae : es eaics of the Die aah changes in wage-rates within a small area have been 
made. A good analysis and description is given of the payment of rates in excess of the statutory 
level and of the tendency for labourers to insist on being hired by the day in an article by 
N. Kenyon, ‘Labour Conditions in Essex in the Reign of Richard et », Econ. Hist. Rev. Iv (1933). 

7 For instance, as a result of labour difficulties in Essex, a large increase of lease holdings can 
be traced on the manors of Thaxton, Dunmow and Bardfield in the reign of Richard II, see 


Kenyon, of. cit. 
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vent for a short period after a lease had expired, but, in most years the number 
of manors retained in the hands of the monks did not exceed two. This practice 
of leasing the entire demesne was not at first extended to the manor of Pit- 
tington, which was retained in the hands of the monks for the first half of the 
fifteenth century. After 1451, however, Pittington, too, was leased and the 
convent abandoned demesne farming. At first the terms of the leases of the 
Durham manors included provision for a render of grain to the convent each 
year. In the late fifteenth century, such renders were no longer exacted. 
A money rent was taken and grain supplies for the convent were purchased. 
The effects of this policy did stabilize income, as can be seen from the bursar’s 
accounts, though at a lower level than that commonly attained in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.1_ The same tendency to lease out the 
whole of the demesne in the fifteenth century, whether for a money rent, or for 
a fixed render of grain, can be traced at other places. Competitive leasing to 
small tenants and farmers, like demesne farming, ceased to afford high profits, 
and consequently ceased to be an important feature of estate economy. The 
emphasis shifted to large-scale tenant farming.” 

It is therefore possible to trace four very distinct phases in the agrarian policy 
of Durham Cathedral Priory. Its manors shared in the late thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century prosperity, which gave an impetus to demesne farming 
in many parts of England. The convent adopted the policy of purchasing its 
own grain supplies and selling locally the crops produced on the manorial 
demesne. Growing awareness of the strength of the peasant demand for land 
led to the introduction of the policy of competitive leasing in a free market of 
land once held by customary tenants, until eventually parts of the demesne too 
were leased out at high rents and a corresponding reduction in demesne farming 
took place. Rents could not, however, be maintained at the level to which they 
rose and, as it slowly became clear that the income from this source could not 
reach the anticipated figure, the convent resorted to the expedient of long-term 
leases to tenants, who were prepared to farm on a fairly large scale. In the 
course of this study it has occasionally been possible to refer to parallel move- 
ments, at different dates in the fourteenth century, which indicate that a reduc- 
tion in demesne farming can also be traced in places widely separated from 
Durham. The influences which shaped this movement will only be appreciated 
fully when a number of cases have been studied in detail. 


1 Compare the effects of the establishment of a similar leasehold system on the estates of 
Canterbury Cathedral Priory: R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. p. 194. 

® For leasing practices at Canterbury, see R. A. L. Smith, of. cit. pp. 192-3. In the same way 
on the Bishop of Winchester’s manor of Crawley, the reeve took a lease of the grain feciaedat 
uncommuted services and implements from 1407 onwards and he accounted for a fixed render 
of grain: N. 8. B. Gras, The Economic and Social History of an English Village, p. 81. For leases on 
the English estates of the Prior and Convent of Bec, see M. Morgan, English Lands of the Abbey 
of Bec (Oxford, 1946), pp. 113-15, 124. Note that, in 1379, the Abbot and Convent resolved that 
wherever it was possible, the manors should be leased. The Earl of Norfolk leased the manor of 
Forncett at some date between 1358 and 1373: F. G. Davenport, of. cit. pp- 49-53. The Merton 
manor of Ibestane was leased from 1361 onwards, and Farley was leased permanently from 1377 


THE HIGHLAND POTATO FAMINE OF THE 1840's 


By MALCOLM GRAY 


UPERFICIALLY the Highland famine of the late 1840’s was the simple 

consequence of a whimsy of nature—the failure of the potato crop. Yet 

the physical shortage would not have acted so deeply on a more resistant 
society, and the extent of the economic collapse which followed is the measure 
of the persisting and chronic weakness of the Highland agrarian system. The 
nature of this weakness becomes clearer when the uneven impact of the famine 
is examined. The north-western section of the Highland plateau, together with 
the more northerly islands, suffered more severely than did the more easterly 
and southerly parts‘\—a contrast due to differences of agrarian structure 
which derived from long historical development. It is the trends making for 
weakness or strength and their varying regional impact that we wish to examine.? 


I 


Degree of dependence on the potato, which determined, largely, the local 
impact of famine, was a function of agrarian structure as much as of erratic 
local traditions (although these also played their part). For, inevitably, it was 
the men with the smallest holdings, striving after self-sufficiency on meagre 
patches of soil, who devoted their land most completely to potato cultivation. 
Thus, sometimes we find the smaller crofts with, absolutely, a broader potato 
acreage than the larger, and always the smaller would have a larger proportion 
of their area so used.* Where, then, the land was most fragmented, and—what 
was the same thing in the Highlands—where the population was most numerous 
on the ground, there the proportion of land in potato cultivation would be 
greatest. Land crowding was notoriously at its worst in the North-West, and 
there, as we should expect, we find the potato most dominant. Thus, in Glenelg, 
half the ground was said to be in potatoes;* in South Uist, a substantially 
greater acreage was devoted to potatoes than to all grain crops;* in Ardna- 
murchan 2,000 to 3,000 acres were devoted to potatoes as compared with the 
1,000 sown with oats;® and specimens of croft cultivation in Skye, Kintail and 
Lochcarron show as much or more ground in potatoes than in all other crops.’ 
In such districts emerge great numbers of cultivators—of cottars and even of 
lesser crofters—depending exclusively on potatoes without even the minor 
alleviations of meal. In Sleat (Skye) oatmeal had become a luxury;§ in Mull 


1 §.C. on Emigration (Scotland), 1841, Q. 325, 400; First Report to the Central Board of 
Management for the Fund for the Relief of the Destitute Inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Islands (1847), p. 11. 

2 In the following article the ‘north-west’ is taken to comprise the western littoral, as it lies 
to the north of the Great Glen (Caledonian Canal), the ‘south and east’ all Highland areas 
south of the Great Glen. The argument does not take in either the extensive high-lying areas north 
of the Great Glen and east of the watershed, or the easterly arable strip of that region. 

3 See numerous specimen examples in Sir John M’Neill, Report to the Board of Supervision on the 
Western Highlands and Islands (1851), App. A. 4 Tbid. App. A, p. 67. 

5 New Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1835-45), Inverness-shire, p. 193. 

6 N.S.A. Argyllshire, p. 155- 7 M’Neill, Report, loc. cit. 

8 W.S.A. Inverness-shire, p. 319. 
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8,000 out of the population of 10,000 subsisted as much on potatoes as did, 
contemporarily, the lowest class in Ireland ;+ in Islay 6,000 had potatoes and 
meal, but 5,000 had potatoes alone;? in Gairloch, where the tenants had 
‘a little meal or milk in the season of it’, the food of the poor was herring and 
potatoes ;3 and in Glenshiel meal was seldom eaten. In the South-East, on the 
other hand, amid a more diversified agriculture—and, as we shall see, a more 
variegated system of holdings—the potato dominated much less> (although, 
sometimes, it might be exported). In Moulin (Perthshire), for example, the 
cultivated ground was divided in almost equal proportions between barley, oats, 
green crop, and hay; in Kenmore 4,000 out of 5,000 tilled acres were under 
cereal crops;? and in Dull the half of the ground which was not devoted to oats 
and barley, had to be divided between turnips and sown grasses as well as 
potatoes.® 

Most comprehensively potent in forming agrarian conditions, perhaps, had 
been the rate of increase of population. Notoriously, in the Highlands generally, 
the period from 1750 to 1850 was a time of high natural rate of increase, but, 
largely due to a regionally varying rate of emigration, trends varied from place 
to place. Partly, this variation was a function of geographical situation. With 
industrialism stirring in the Lowlands, the temptations, opportunities and 
ambitions of economic life were liable to appear differently on the nearer and 
farther sides of the mountain spine (which, besides dividing the waters, inter- 
rupts social influences running from the East) ; and even the easterly slopes in the 
area beyond the Great Glen were less likely to be affected by Lowland develop- 
ment than the corresponding regions to the South. Thus, given his patch of soil, 
the peasant of the North-West was hard to break from a life of tradition. ‘Few 
leave the country if they can procure a house with a spot of ground for crop.’® 
On the other hand, nearer to the Lowlands, industry and towns were already, 
by the latter half of the eighteenth century, pulling men from the valleys. 
From one Perthshire parish, by the 1790’s ‘some but not many, have emigrated 
to America. The most of them have gone southwards to the towns.’!° And, 
forty years later, it is reported from the same parish that many have ‘sought a 
livelihood in the. ..great towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, Crieff 
[sic]’.44_ In such areas, ‘this attachment (to the soil) is wearing off; and the 
people are pouring down in numbers every season to the adjacent villages and 
towns in quest of labour and of bread’.!” The census of 1851, as can be seen in the 
following table, provides evidence (in indicating, by counties, place of birth as 
well as of present residence of the whole Scottish population) that the rate of 
migration to other parts of Scotland had been greater from Argyllshire than 
from the counties farther north. (It is impossible to use in this connection the 
figures for Perthshire, a county much dominated by its Lowland section.) The 
tables show, too, the perceptible convergence on the southerly industrial 
counties: the attractive force of industrialism there would be felt most strongly 
in the southerly Highlands. 


* Correspondence relating to Measures adopted for the Relief of the Distress in Scotland, 
July 1846—-February 1847, p. 10. 2 Ibid. p. 60. 
* Poor Law Inquiry, Scotland, 1844, Appendix, pt. 1, Pp- 430. 
N.S.A. Ross-shire, p. 200. 
Dest. Comm. Reps. 1st Rep., Central Comm. (1847), p. 10. 
NS.A. Perthshire, p. 657. * Ibid. p. 473. 8 N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 774. 
Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1790-8), xtv, 189. OOS A. AGS 
N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 5523 see also ibid. pp. 470, 585, 710, 770. 
James Robertson, General View of the Agriculture in the County of Perth (Perth, 1799), p. 67. 
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Actual population growth, as the following table shows, was more rapid in the 
North-West than in the South and East. While, in an area including the coastal 
parishes and the islands North of Mull and its adjacent coast, population in- 
creased between 1755 and 1790-8 by 34 per cent, in the remainder of the 
Highland area the increase was a mere 2 per cent. And between 1801 and 
1841, the North-West—defined now to exclude the mainland parishes of northern 
Argyllshire and western Inverness-shire—showed an increase of 53 per cent 
against 7 per cent for the rest of the country. These trends were spread fairly 
evenly through all the parishes of the main regions, and indicate, not dispro- 
portionate local growths, but a widespread sociological condition. 


Table 1. Migration from Highland counties 


Excess of 
No. of emigrants over 
emigrants from immigrants 
county per cent of 
per cent of present 
all born in population 
County county (1851) 
Argyll 27 36 
Inverness 1g 6 
Ross and Cromarty 16 ES) 
Sutherland 16 8 


Table 2. Geographical distribution of Highland-born population resident in 
rest of Scotland 


Percentage of 
all emigrants 


from Highlands 
resident in 
Area area 
Renfrew and Lanark 48 
Rest of South-West 12 
South-East 13 
Central 8 
North-East 19 
Total 100 


Rest of South-West. Includes counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, Bute, 
Dunbarton, Stirling. 

South-East. Includes counties of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, 
Berwick, Haddington. 

Central. Includes counties of Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Perth, Forfar. 

North-East. Includes counties of Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Nairn. 


Such varying trends were bound, in themselves, to make for a widening 
divergence of agrarian condition; increase of population in the North-West led 
to the perilous land congestion of that area, and so to the precarious and over- 
whelming dependence on the potato, while the relatively static population of 
the South-East could accommodate itself with greater ease to a more flexible 
agriculture with a greater range of products. This effect, however, was heightened 
by the deliberate land policy of proprietors.1 Control over the land and its 


1 M.Gray, ‘The Abolition of Runrig in the Highlands’, Econ. Hist. Rev. andser. v (1951), 46-57. 
24-2 
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cultivators was, throughout the Highlands, both concentrated and complete, for 
estates were few and mostly large, and tenants had never customary, and seldom 
contractual, rights to their holdings. It lay within the power of the landlord to 
arrange the pattern of holdings to his will; but this power was differently 
exercised in differing local conditions. In the later eighteenth century—the 
formative period in agrarian matters—landlords were pulled by conflicting 
ideas and interests. Rents they derived both from agriculture and from peasant 
industries;1 but improvement of agriculture demanded decrease, expansion 
of peasant industry increase, of the number of tenants: and through more 
immediate and self-interested motives ran the contemporary theoretical appro- 
bation of an increasing population. In the main, in the North-West, because of 


Table 3. Growth of population by parishes® 


No. of parishes in each zone characterized by specified 


change of population 
= s 


(— = 
Decrease Decrease of Increase of Increase 
of 10% 9 % to increase 11 % to increase of 31% 
Zone or more of 10% of 30% and more 
L555 9o 
South-East 22 30 rs 3 
North-West fe) 6 12 25 
Total Oe: 36 25 28 
1801-41 
South-East 19 25 24 13 
North-West I 4 3 22 
Total 20 29 27 35 


kelp, fishing, and resistance to emigration, landlords were tempted to a policy 
of cramming their estates;? while in the South-East and in the more purely 
agricultural islands, they turned more to improvement of cultivation by increase 
in the size of holdings. Thus, the crowded peasantry of the former area was 
confirmed in its possession of a minutely apportioned land surface, while in the 
East (at least to the south of the Great Glen) a new stratum of more con- 
siderable holdings, supporting a substantial and moderately well-off peasantry, 
began to appear. 

By 1847 these agrarian contrasts had become both clear and economically 
important. The north-western area may be examined first. Everywhere 
throughout this area—including the west coast parishes North of Glenelg and 
the islands North of Mull—was to be found broadly the same balance of social 
classes. At one end of the scale were a very few large sheep farms, rented 
generally at £200 or over (up to £1,500) and occupied by incomers, by rising 
men of a commercial turn, and by the remnants of the old aristocracy of blood. 


* Dr Webster’s Enumeration, 1755; Old Statistical Account, 1790-8; Census Report, 1851. 

* On kelp, see M. Gray, ‘The Kelp Industry in the Highlands and Islands’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. Iv (1951), 2; onlinen-spinning, 0.8.4. x1, 280, v, 61-2; John Henderson, General View of the 
Agriculture in the County of Sutherland (1812), p. 208; on fishing, David Loch, Essays on the Trade, 
Commerce, Manufactures and Fisheries of Scotland (1778), m1, 192. 

®* See, for example, Sir James Macdonald’s remarks on his duties as a landlord, in Delvine 
Papers, National Library of Scotland, MSS., 1309. 

* Gray, ‘Abolition of Runrig’, op. cit. pp. 52-3. 
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But such men, although they might account for about half of all rents, were 
few—holdings at an annual rent of £101 and over comprised only 5 per cent 
or less of all direct tenancies'—and they employed a force small in comparison 
with the packed masses of the small independent tenants. Alongside them on 
the land, but far removed in agricultural status, worked the crofters, men 
holding land directly of the landlord rented at not more than £20 per annum 
(corresponding to a holding, at the most, of about 20 arable acres).2. Such men 
comprised the overwhelming majority of all tenants; in twenty out of twenty- 
three parishes, 92 per cent or more of all tenants were of this group. And they 
made up, often, a substantial proportion of all families, in seventeen out of 
twenty-one parishes 40 per cent or more. The rest of the population were 
generally of the families of cottars, sub-tenants with yet more meagre holdings 
of land, some on the larger farms but most on the crofts. Even these figures 
understate the overwhelming importance of the small holding, since by far 
the greater number of crofters—again usually go per cent or over—held land 
worth less than £10 per annum, and often a majority had crofts worth less than 
£5. Of genuine wage-earners—hired servants and regular day labourers— 
there were a mere handful; in Gairloch, for example, in a total of 556 families 
engaged in agriculture there were only eighty-six male servants (over the age of 
twenty-one),®? while North Uist had but ninety-two male servants to compare 
with 602 families engaged in agriculture. 

The great weakness of this system lay not only in the inadequate size of the 
great bulk of the holdings—it was calculated that a holding of at least ten 
arable acres was necessary to make an independent living from the land—but 
also in the lack of any middle class of farmers and of an agricultural ladder to 
connect the smallest holders with the greatest. ‘There are only two ranks of 
people. ..the former consisting of a few large tenants and all occupying nearly 
the same level; and the latter consisting of a dense body of small lotters and 
fishermen.’® Thus, in only three out of twenty-three parishes of the North-West 
were more than 4 per cent of all tenants in the middle grade (i.e. in possession 
of holdings rented at between £21 and £100). The following tables may illustrate 
the outlines of the system. 


In the South-East, the arable land emerged, from the years of change, less 
congested and the holdings more variegated. Thus, as the following table 
indicates,® in Perthshire and Argyllshire, typically there was available per head 
of population two or even three times as much arable land as in the north- 
western parishes. The few north-western parishes which approach the average 
usual farther Eastand South were concentrated in the southern part of the Long 
Island. 

Such figures, of course, form only an imperfect measure of peasant strength. 
For a varying proportion of the land might lie in larger farms. And in the 
West—and notably in Argyllshire—there were subsidiary gains to be made from 
the fishing; while in Perthshire, with the retreat of linen-spinning to the Low- 


1 For these and the following figures, see M’Neill, Report, App. A; Dest. Comm. Reps., 3rd 
Rep., Edinburgh Sect., 1848, pp. 85, 88, 91. 

2 The upper limit of the class of croft holdings is, of course, a matter of fairly arbitrary defini- 
tion. For the purposes of this article £20 rent is taken as giving that limit because some of the 
statistical information of the time is already arranged in such a group. 

3 N.S.A. Ross-shire, p. 97- 

4 N.S.A. Inverness-shire, pp. 173, 178, 181. 

5 Robert Somers, Letters from the Highlands (1848), p. 65. 

6 From New Statistical Account. 
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lands, there was little but the land. But the predominant dependence on land 
everywhere remains, and, if anything, the figures understate the difference in 
wellbeing. This for two main reasons. First, the land was more expertly culti- 
vated where the influence of Lowland agriculture was most strongly felt. 


Table 4. Ratio of direct tenants to all families* 


No. of parishes distributed according to proportion of 
direct tenants to all families 


lm as aaa 
Region Upto29% 30-39% 40-49% 50-59% 60-69% 70-79% 
Skye and Mull (0) I 5 oO o oO 
Long Island (e) I I I I fe) 
W. Ross I I oO 3 I I 
North-West Sutherland o I fo) fo) 2 2 
Total I 4 6 4 4 3 


Table 5. Tenants distributed according to size of holding* 


Percentage of tenants paying rents within 
specified groups 


(ie a xy 
Region £o-£20 £21-£100 £101 and over 
Skye and Mull 95 3 S 
Long Island 96 3 I 
W. Ross 93 4 3 
North-West Sutherland 95 2 3 
Netherlorn ; 47 41 12 
Lochtayside 78 18 4 
Badenoch 66 23 tg 


Table 6. Ratio of population to arable land (1840) 


No. of parishes in each region distributed according to 
acreage per 100 population 


Region — A ~ 
INGRES Ac 0-50 51-100 101-150 151 and over 
Islands I I I 4 
North-West 3 3 -—— — 
Perthshire — = I 5 
Argyllshire — 2 —- 5 
Total 4. 6 2 14 


Particularly in Perthshire, improvement had changed the cultivated face of the 
country, and a hill country where ‘the modern system of husbandry in the low 
country has been introduced in all its aspects’? contrasted strangely with the 
unchanging North-West, with its dreary and unending succession of potatoes 
and oats. Secondly, the farms of the South-East were more than proportionately 
larger. For there, the population ‘from being resident on farms. . . (had) come 


* From M’Neill, Report, App. A; Dest. Comm. Reps. loc. cit.; Breadalbane Collection, Lochtay- 
side Rental, 1828, Netherlorn Rental, 1853; Gordon Castle Papers, Badenoch Rental, 1829. 
2 N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 788. 
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to be chiefly resident in villages’,} and an increasing proletariat was under- 
pinning a system of growing (but not large) farms.? Although there were still 
a great number of servants with tiny morsels of land’—the villages were 
frequently laid out to provide such fragments*—the proportion of men who 
might be categorized as ‘farmers’—less than a quarter of all heads of families 
apparently ®—was much smaller than in the north-western area.® Such farms, 
then, though most of them not large, were of a size to give a modest independence 
and to grant to the farmer ‘in a reasonable degree, the comforts and advantages 
of society’.? In the parish of Moulin, eighty-eight farmers shared 2719 arable 
acres, thirty to the farm;$ and lists of Breadalbane farms to be enlarged show an 
average holding of 16 acres before consolidation, of 35 acres after consolidation.® 

South of the Great Glen, then—and particularly in Argyllshire and Perth- 
shire—the whole structure of rural society was more diversified. A considerable 
wage-earning class, living largely in villages, and ‘existing in no great excess 
over the demand for labour’,! lived probably more comfortably than the 
average landholder of the North-West. Thus, in the parish of Kilmartin (Argyll- 
shire) fifty-two farmers were aided by forty-three male servants (of over twenty 
years of age), forty cottars and fifty agricultural labourers,! and in Moulin eighty- 
eight farmers by sixty-four day-labourers and ninety-two male servants.!2. And 
while in these districts there were many tiny holdings, there also existed an upper 
peasant layer of more considerable farmers. In Netherlorn only 47 per cent of 
all tenants were of the crofter class: in Breadalbane 78 per cent (a figure domi- 
nated by small village holdings—in purely rural districts the proportion was 
much smaller): and in Badenoch only 66 per cent.!® Correspondingly, the 
middle class of farmers (the men with holdings rented at between £21 and 
£100), which was so small in the North-West, had here an appreciable hold— 
41 per cent of all holdings in Netherlorn, 18 per cent in Breadalbane, and 
23 per cent in Badenoch being in this category. Finally, here as in the North- 
West, was to be found an important group of large farmers—mainly sheep men— 
paying altogether between 40 and 60 per cent of all rents. 


II 


Whether conditions in the land about the middle of the nineteenth century were 
derived from an age-old land poverty or from a degeneration in the hundred 
years of exposure to the commercialism of the South is still a contentious question. 
From what has already been said the dangers of generalizations covering the 
whole Highlands will be obvious. And, in any case, the difficulties of com- 
parison of standards over long periods of time are notorious; to some extent 
they must always involve the balancing of incommensurables. Yet there are 
some broad, if rough, measures that may be applied in a society still broadly in 
traditional shape: a society in which persistently the great majority of people 


1 N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 595- 2 Poor Law Inquiry, p. 163. 

3 N.S.A. Perthshire, pp. 470, 484, 590, 1013; Argyllshire, p. 386. 

4 For example, on the Breadalbane Estate—Breadalbane Collection, Report on Perthshire 
Property, 1831. 

5 N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 654; Argyllshire, pp. 44, 391, 562. 

§ See above, Table 4. 

7 N.S.A. Argyllshire, p. 386. 8 N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 654. 

9 Breadalbane Collection, List of Farms, 1835. 

10 Dest. Comm. Reps.: 7th Rep., Central Board, 1847, p. 15. 

1 N.S.A. Argyllshire, p. 562. 12, N.S.A. Perthshire, p. 654. 

18 See Table 5. 
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held land and lived on its direct produce, in which the bulk of the arable land 
continued to be held by a smallholding majority without any great extremes of 
inequality, in which there had been little change in methods of cultivation, and 
in which the adaptations of corn-and-cattle farming—corn for subsistence and 
cattle for cash—still retained their traditional pattern.1 Change there had been, 
of course, even for the corn-and-cattle peasant farmer. If grain yields had not 
improved, the increasing use of potatoes had increased the food yield of the 
soil; and, to a limited extent, sheep had replaced cattle as the sole cash product. 
But broadly an acre of arable land or a given ‘souming’ of cattle still played an 
unchanged part in the life of the small holder; and the small holder remained 
the typical figure. 


Table 7. Ratio of cattle to population (1755-70) * 


Av. no. of 
cattle per 
Estate or Parish Region family 
Balquidder Perthshire 6 
Comrie Perthshire 5 
Callander Perthshire 6 
Strathgartney Perthshire 9 
Kilmorack Central Inverness 8 
Stratherrick Central Inverness 9 
Barrisdale N.W. Mainland 14 
Kinlochmoydart N.W. Mainland 8 
Coigach N.W. Mainland 10 


In spite of the spread of commercial sheep farming, the main cash product 
for the smaller farmers was still, everywhere, cattle, and all crofters at least 
depended on selling one or two beasts in the year. Stock of cattle, then, may be 
taken, throughout the hundred-year period, as one of the basic measures of 
agricultural status. By this standard, there was undoubtedly degeneration, 
between 1750 and the 1840's, in the lot of the average cultivating family. From 
scattered evidence for the third quarter of the eighteenth century, it appears 
that the average family in the districts beyond the Great Glen would have at 
least eight head of cattle; although, in Perthshire, where the dependence was 
more on arable cultivation and less on cattle husbandry, the average may fall 
to five. ‘ 

For the 1790’s, information is more comprehensive. If anything, although 
direct comparison is difficult because of the scattered nature of the exrlict 
evidence, there had been slight degeneration since the previous quarter of the 
century; thus, in twenty-three out of thirty-eight parishes, scattered through 
all districts of the Highlands, the average family had between five and seven 
head of cattle. Perthshire and the southern parishes of the Long Island (where 
kelp was distorting the interests of a population growing with abnormal speed) 
were most badly off, with an average of five as the upper possibility, but in most 


other districts the averages would run higher, up to nine or ten, or, exceptionally 
even more. , 


' These remarks apply, obviously, with greatest cogency, to the North-West; but they hav 
force also even for those parts of the Highlands where there had been some essirnilntio bo ne 
methods of farming and in size of holding, to the agriculture of the Lowlands meee 

* Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, nos. 90, 91, 183. 
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By 1840, with the New Statistical Account to indicate the change, the running 
down of stocks had become obvious (although again it is seldom possible to make 
direct comparisons for specific areas). In the N orth-West, the average number of 
cattle per family was now down, in places, to two, and nowhere, apparently, 
rose above five. Indeed, crofters, an upper grade of the small cultivators, seldom 
averaged more than five; inclusion of cottars, who, of course, individually held 
less land and fewer cattle and who might be as numerous as crofters, would 
drag down the average significantly. 


Table 9. Ratio of cattle to population by parishes (1790-8) 2 


No. of parishes in each region distributed according to 
no. of cattle per family 


AL 
7 a 
Region ea Pmt Re YN pai IR ces a Weems oe ee 
Sutherland I — — I I es 
Skye —— t1— 3 
Long Island rr 2—- 2 > — — — — — — — — 
W. Ross 2— r: — — 1: —~— ~ ~— — 
Mull — — 2 — — ot 
Argyll —- — — 5 2 2 | I —- — — — — | 
Perth I 2 3 — -- = eee See 
Total 2 OES REY oh i eee i 


About holdings of arable land—on which depended, directly, the bulk of the 
peasant’s food supply—tt is harder to be definite. The evidence is more scattered, 
and the contrasts less marked. In the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
holdings had been definitely (as far as the records go) greater in Perthshire, 
where there might be 7 or 8 acres on the average to the family, than farther 
North.? But in the North-West, crowding on the arable land was already 
evident. In Coigach, 167 families lived on 556 acres of corn land; and in 
Barrisdale even the full tenants did not average more than 2 acres.* This 
impression of grave crowding is confirmed when we come to the records of the 
last decade of the century (although there is little to show whether it had 
increased). In Assynt, there were, by then, only 300 arable acres for about 
300 families:* in Edderachylis between 1 and 2 acres to each family:* and in 
Tongue about 23 acres.” These are all parishes situated on the extreme north- 
western tip and engaged in fishing, which may have played its part in congesting 
the soil; some of the fishing villages were even more crowded—fourteen families 
on 6 cultivated acres in one case, twenty-nine on 23 acres in another.’ On the 
other hand, in the interior of the country and in certain of the islands crowding 
was less extreme. The great populated stretch of Strathnaver, in the same 
county as the coastal districts already mentioned, offered 4 arable acres to each 
family.® In some of the islands, too, the average rose as high as 7 acres to the 
family. By the 1840’s, we have seen, the average family of the South-East had 
more land than thatof the North-West (although the differing pattern of allotment 


1 See below, p. 366-7. 2 From Old Statistical Account. 

3 Breadalbane Collection, Book of Farms, 1768; Forfeited Estate Papers, General Management, 
nos. 90, 135, 145- 

4 Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, loc. cit. 

5 Henderson, of. cit. p. 19. 8 Thid. loc. cit. (AO Dean tk 50 7: 


8 Henderson, op. cit. pp. 22, 27. 9 Jbid. p. 28. 
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makes comparison less than fully significant). In the former area, clearly there 
had been increase in the available land relatively to population; there might now 
be 10 arable acres to the family. But in the North-West, there is little evidence 
of change either way; averages now run at between 2 and 5 acres to the family, 
except in the southern parts of the Long Island where land was more plentiful 
(Table 6). 

Another way, perhaps, of measuring the adequacy of the available arable land 
is to assess food supply in relation to need. Here again there is no definite trend 
to be discerned. Already about the middle of the eighteenth century fairly 
large quantities of meal were being imported from the Lowlands and from the 
East;! and by the 17g0’s there is voluminous evidence that nearly every part 
of the Highlands depended, in parts for a half or more of the food supply, on 
imported meal. Exceptionally a parish such as Kilmuir, in Skye,? or Urquhart, 
on the Great Glen,’ might have a surplus of grain to sell, and sometimes a 
parish would have a sufficiency in the good seasons; but most commonly there 
would be recurrent deficiency. By the 1840’s, after fifty years of increasing 
potato cultivation, growing population, partial conversion of land to sheep- 
farming, and occasional consolidation in larger grain or cattle farms, meal still 
commonly had to be imported:* but certainly in no greater proportionate 
quantity than had been common in the nineties or in the seventies of the pre- 
vious century. 

Such general averages might cover a wealth of changing relationships, and 
perhaps a more realistic picture of the condition of specific groups might be 
constructed by considering the main constituent classes within the smallholding 
majority. In spite of increasing population and of a changing pattern of fields, 
the main social groupings of the North-West had not altered much in a hundred 
years. The smallholding classes—that is, for practical purposes, the population 
as a whole—remained throughout the period divided into two main, distinct, 
and broadly equal groups: on the one hand, the joint-tenants (or, correspondingly, 
at the later date, crofters), and, on the other, the cottars and hired servants. 
These were composed, the one (joint-tenants and, later, crofters) of independent 
farmers, the other of servants and casual wage-earners with small allotments of 
land; the numerical balance between them had not altered notably. 

A comparison of the joint-tenants of the eighteenth century with the crofters 
of the nineteenth is, then, both appropriate and significant of a larger agrarian 
balance. The proportionate distribution of land and grazing rights among the 
members of these classes had not, in spite of some levelling, altered much 
(although the generally greater endowment of cattle set the more considerable 
men of the earlier era on a higher peasant plan). Thus, on the Clanranald 
Estate, in 1755, 76 per cent of joint-tenants paid rents running from £6 to £20 
(Scots)—although some paid as much as £90°—while, in 1847, on a section of the 
Sutherland Estate, 76 per cent paid between £1 and £4 (Sterling).6 But their 
agricultural condition, on the average of all members of these main small- 
holding classes, was apparently tending to degenerate. In cattle, certainly, there 
had been some loss. Tenants in the North-West are found, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, to have, on the average, more than ten head of cattle, 

* Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, nos. 93, 128, 139; Thomas Pennant, Tours in 
ponlona (Chester, 1769-72), 1, 2293 1, 354, 366, 414. 

O.S.A. M1, 552. 8 Ibid. xx, 305. 
See New Statistical Account; M’Neill, Report, and Destitution Committees Reports. 
Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, no. 55. 
Dest. Comm. Reps, 3rd Rep., Edinburgh Sect. pp. 85, 88, gr. 
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sometimes as many as fourteen;! but by the 1840’s the average crofter there 
held less than five head (for average crofters’ rents run at about £5, which gave 
the rights of grazing something less than five cattle).2_ In respect of cultivable 
land there was less definite change. Before 1800, the average joint-tenant might 
have between 2 and 4 acres, possibly more in some of the interior districts, 
certainly more in some of the islands. By the 1840’s the average croft 
holding runs at something less than 5 acres, with holdings most numerously 
clustered in the range between 2 and 5 acres. In Coigach crofters held an 
average of 2 acres each;* while in Gairloch the lots were of 4-5 acres,® in the 
Ullapool district of 2—5,® and in Lochaber of 4—10.7 Farther north, in Sutherland, 
the lots of Assynt averaged 3 acres: of Edderachylis 2; of Durness 4; of Tongue 5; 
and of Farr 3.8 These general figures, it is true, cover a number of spots where 
land crowding was more severe, probably, than it ever had been, in any district, 
before 1800. Such were the swelling villages, particularly to be found in West 
Ross, agglomerations into which dispossessed tenants were flowing without 
prospect of employment other than in a casual fishing and on much-subdivided 
holdings. A typical case is that of Dornie. There, in 1847, out of a population of 
690, one-half of the families had no land, while the remainder averaged 1 acre 
each.?® 

The agricultural wealth of the cottars, subject to a great variety of partially 
hidden personal arrangements, is less easy to describe; it is also less important, 
for the cottar was as much wage-earner as independent farmer. But the indica- 
tions are that the cottar had been better off certainly in cattle, possibly in land, 
at the earlier period. Then, in certain districts, it was customary to give him 
the right of grazing three or four cattle along with, perhaps, an acre of arable 
ground; at the later date, it was common, perhaps typical, for the cottar to 
have no cattle at all. Thus, in 1847, 286 cottars in Assynt, Edderachylis and 
Durness had in all 249 cows and 328 sheep: 188 cottars in Tongue, Farr and 
Reay proportionately less than half as many animals.!° Of arable ground, the 
first group had less than one-half acre each, while the second had only 20 acres 
all told (about one-ninth acre each). This is only one area, but it covers a broad 
stretch of country and is likely to be fairly representative. 

In the South-East, we have seen, there had been greater change. Numbers of 
the Perthshire and Argyllshire farmers of the mid-nineteenth century—the 
average, if not the typical, independent cultivator of these regions—lived on 
a far higher level of comfort and security than their counterparts of a hundred 
years earlier. In the average holding there might be about 20 acres where 
previously there had been only about ten; and the farmer drew far more from 
the soil. It is true that such farmers had become fewer compared with the 
majority of wage-earners and cottars. But in expanding and intensifying culti- 
vation they created an added productive power that helped to maintain those 
of less independent status. 

Standards of living depended on more than the size of the holding (or stock 
of cattle) and the productivity of the soil; from the very beginning of our period 
of study Highland agriculture had been partly commercialized and the trend 


1 Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, no. 91. 

2 M’Neill, Report, App. A. 

3 Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, no. 91. 

4 S.C. on Emigration Q. 1656. 5 M’Neill, Report, p. xxvii. 
6 Poor Law Inquiry, p. 423. 7 Ibid. p. 407. 

8 Dest. Comm. Reps. loc. cit. ® Somers, op. cit. p. 81. 

10 Dest. Comm. Reps. loc. cit. 1 See above, p. 361. 
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of prices might have a long-run effect more potent than the temporary fluctua- 
tions of crops. The main, and often the only, cash product was news Here the 
price sequence was: first, till the 1790's, slowly rising price: then a sudden 
jump, between 1800 and 18102? then, after 1815, a rapid decline to pre-war 
levels: ? and, finally, a long trough till the middle of the century. Although the 
post-war decline merely brought back prices, broadly speaking, to pre-war 
levels, it did not restore the surrounding economic situation; other changes had 
supervened—rents were up, subsidiary incomes had fallen, population had 
increased—and the general position of the small farmer was more precarious 
than it had been. Wherever cattle were bred for the market and wherever rents 
depended upon sales of cattle, the peasant in the new situation was caught in 
a tangle of monetary obligations which he had little power to alter. But in some 
regions he was harder hit than in others, and where his food depended more on 
meal purchased by sale of cattle and less on the subsistence cultivation of arable 
ground, his condition was likely to be peculiarly bad; again the South-East had 
the advantage over the North-West.* 

Subsidiary incomes also fluctuated importantly, but with effects that varied 
with their importance in the local economy. Most clear are the results of the 
decline in kelp production; they were severe but geographically concentrated, 
mainly within the sphere of the Outer Isles. About fishing, generalization is not 
easy. In Sutherland, and, more definitely, in Argyllshire incomes from this 
source were expanding in the first half of the nineteenth century and, no doubt, 
success and steady financial gain did much to secure the peasant peoples of 
these counties. But in West Ross, where the great majority of landholders 
shared in fishing-boats and depended on them both for subsistence and for 
cash, there was only uncertain fluctuation. In Lewis, the gains from the locally 
dominant white fishing, if they were steadier than those of herring fishing, were 
also small. In Perthshire, a great part of money incomes had been derived from 
the spinning of flax, but during the first half of the nineteenth century, com- 
petition from the Baltic and from the Lowland factories destroyed the domestic 
industry, and by the late 1830’s there was nothing left of it within the Highland 
line; but the earnings of flax-spinners had never been so important for the 
peasant household as, for example, the kelp money of the western islands. 

Thus, the forces of depression—the fall in the price of cattle, the growing 
pressure of population on land, the collapse of the kelp industry, and the perilous 
fluctuations in the fishing—hit the North-West with peculiar strength; while in 
the South-East, the play of adverse forces—not so strong in themselves—was 
mitigated and often outweighed by reform of the agrarian structure and by 
improvement in the cultivation of the soil. A more prosperous agriculture was 
accompanied by fission and specialization of a genuine wage-earning class— 
as contrasted with the precarious and casual mixing of occupations that 
characterized the North-West. It was the traditional economy of the latter area 
that was to suffer most heavily in the famine. 


Unwersity College of North Wales, Bangor 


1 Forfeited Estates Papers, General Management, no. 136; Pennant, op. cit. 1, 357. 

* James Macdonald, General View of the Agriculture in the Hebrides (Edinburgh, 1811), p. 424. 
3 N.S.A. Inverness-shire, p. 192. 

4 The whole question of money incomes is more thoroughly examined in a forthcoming 


article by the present author (Scottish Journal of Political Economy). Full references for the following 
paragraphs will be found in this article. 


INFIELD AND OUTFIELD IN IRELAND 
By DESMOND McCOURT 


T is increasingly clear from recent work that open-field cultivation is of 

great antiquity in several regions where Meitzen and subsequent researchers 

saw only a scheme of severalty farms and dispersed settlement.! This is no 
less so in Ireland, where the rediscovery of the former open-field, or rundale, 
system has widened the geographical perspective and brought a fresh approach 
to old problems. A comprehensive study of the social structure of rundale is of 
fundamental importance, therefore, for a proper understanding both of related 
systems and of the principles governing the layout of field systems in general. 
The details of such systems in other European countries have long since been 
the subject of study, but little attention has been paid to this aspect of Irish 
economic history. 

When we turn to the main source of evidence of open-fields in Ireland—the 
county statistical surveys and royal commissions of the early nineteenth century, 
as well as travellers’ accounts of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty years ago— 
what we find is not a uniform system, but one in various stages of evolution or 
devolution, with manifold variations depending on place and time. But the 
framework is broadly similar throughout, embracing social relations which seem 
to have crystallized into forms roughly analogous to those of related field systems 
in North-West Europe. 

One of the essential characteristics of these systems, especially in Scotland, 
seems to have been the division of farms into infield and outfield. The former 
was land that had been perpetually tilled for ages and had received all the 
manure of the farm; the outfield generally received no dung, but after lying 
waste for a few years was ploughed up and cropped with oats as long as it would 
produce anything.2 The problem of whether or not this twofold partition of 
tillage was typical in Ireland is a vital one and hitherto has not been investigated ; 
it is the main purpose of this paper to make a preliminary examination of the 
question. 

The sole source of reference to the practice in the nineteenth century is 
Sampson’s Statistical Survey of Co. Londonderry: from this it would appear that 
both infield, or ‘crofting ground’, and outfield occurred widely throughout 
the county about the year 1800. In Magilligan and Myroe they were comple- 
mentary systems,? while traces of infield alone were found at Ballyreagh on 
the Antrim side of the Bann estuary, and at Drumbane and Terrydremont 
near Limavady in Co. Londonderry.’ Outfield practice was at the same date 
customary throughout the county from the Bann mouth in the north to Desert- 
martin and Magherafelt in the south, and as far west as Faughanvale.® 

The infield, consisting usually of ‘the few favourite acres which first induced 
settlement’, was never let out in ley, but was continually cropped and supplied 


1 A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen (Wanderungen, Anbau und Agrarrecht der Volker 
Europas nérdlich der Alpen, 1895). A. Demangeon, La Géographie de Vhabitat rural (Union 
Géographique Internationale: Report of the Commission on Types of Rural Settlement) (1928), 
Tt. F. Grant, ‘The Highland Open Field System’, The Geographical Teacher, x11 (1926), 48t. 

3 G. V. Sampson, Statistical Survey of the County of Londonderry (1802), pp. 134, 140. 

4 Ibid. p. 129. 5 Tbid. p. 149. 6 Ibid. pp. 132, 134, 156, 173. 
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with all the farm manure. Practice on the outfield, which was usually the 
‘stiffest’ part of the farm, followed a fairly uniform ‘two in—two out’ rotation, 
i.e. two years in ley followed by two of oats.’ But variations were frequent, and 
a ‘three in—three out’ treatment, formerly traditional on the Scottish outfield, 
was also common.’ 

From other sources it is evident that infield-outfield practice was known 
elsewhere in the North-East. An undated map, of the late eighteenth century 
probably, shows that ‘inland’ divisions were common in holdings on the 
‘Stradelands’, which lie just north of the liberties of Carrickfergus in South 
Antrim. No ‘outland’ is marked; but a rent roll of the Clanbrassil Estate, 
comprising the lands of Ballywalter, Bangor and Holywood, Co. Down, has 
revealed details of the working of both infield and outfield there as early as the 
seventeenth century.® 

The exact nature of the rundale system followed on this estate is difficult to 
determine. The present layout of the three towns is far removed from the normal 
‘clachan’ plan, while the size of holding suggests a scheme of small village 
allotments, augmented possibly by the harvest of the sea, rather than a com- 
pletely farming community. It is doubtful, too, if the inland-outland practice is 
native here, considering that Scottish influence has been continuous since the 
Hamilton and Montgomery settlements of the early seventeenth century. 

But want of reference to infield and outfield elsewhere in Ireland does not 
presuppose the absence of the system itself; for there is evidence of a more or 
less analogous tillage practice over an extensive area in former times. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century an infield type of cultivation was a frequent 
phenomenon in Mayo, especially in the Mullet district, where it was remarked 
that ‘the tenants went on, like all tenants in common, to exhaust the land by 
continual cropping in the usual runrig manner until it became incapable of 
yielding any return.® Similar practice was customary in Co. Donegal, so that 
often it was found impossible to introduce a green crop because the tenants 
could not afford to rest any portion of their arable land.’ Agricultural writers 
noted and condemned the same system in many other districts in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In Kilkenny, for example, some of 
the land had not been out of tillage for thirty years or more;8 while in Wexford 
Arthur Young told of a 70-acre rundale farm, on which ninety crops of corn 
had been taken in succession, without fallow or grass intervening.® 

Nor was the outfield a unique feature, peculiar only to the Scottish land 
system. A comparable mode of land use was common in Ireland until relatively 
recent times. On the Gweedore Estate, in Donegal, it was still the custom in the 
nineteenth century to take in land periodically from the bog, or mountain, for 
additional cultivation, and to distribute it among the tenants according to their 
arable acreages.!° A similar, though more systematic, scheme developed in 
Meath, where the intake was cropped for four years running and allowed to 


1 Ibid. p. 133. 2 Ibid. p. 175. 

* Open-fields survive on each side of the lower Bann in Antrim and Londonderry and, in the 
vicinity of the house clusters, are known as infield or inland; there is no outfield here. 

* Map of the ‘Stradelands’ (undated); Downshire Papers, Hillsborough, Co. Down. 

Transcript of the Clanbrassil Rent Rolls (late seventeenth century)k Ei. @ aN 
Devon Commission, 1844, 1, 181. 
Ordnance Survey MSS., County Donegal (box 22), 1834. 
W. Tighe, Statistical Observations relative to County Kilkenny (1801) p. 264. 
A. Young, A Tour in Ireland 1776-78 (1780) 1, 113. 
Lord George Hill, Facts from Gweedore (1887), Pp. 23. 
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revert to waste, before the reallotment of fresh land.! The periodic tillage of 
‘brached land’, or overcut bog, which prevailed until recently in the Bann 
lowlands of Co. Londonderry, was also typically outfield in nature. And even 
closer affinities with Scotland have been recorded. In Donegal the crofters 
a few years ago practised a modified form of the Scottish ‘tathing’, by hobbling, 
staking and herding cattle on the outfield. A century earlier it was also the 
custom in Co. Londonderry, especially in Magilligan, to fold the sheep on the 
outpastures in ‘falls’, which were dug up for cropping in the after season.? 

These examples suffice to show that the idea of shifting outfield to supplement 
the infield was fundamental in Irish rundale, with naturally closer affinities with 
Scotland in the ‘planted’ regions. It may have been a more piecemeal practice, 
lacking the specialized variations and finer balance that developed in Scotland, 
but the general principles were similar in both countries. 

The arable layout of farms in rundale varied greatly from place to place 
according to physical setting. Some combined infield and outfield; others had 
infield only; and elsewhere there were traces of a quasi-outfield scheme, which 
in the late eighteenth century seems to have been usual throughout much of the 
country. Typical treatment consisted of exhausting or ‘running out’ the land 
by repeated corn crops and leaving it in ley for a number of years to recover. The 
succession of crops and the length of ley varied according to soil quality and the 
availability of manure. In Kilkenny, where this ley farming was widely 
practised, the best lands were cropped for ten or eleven seasons from one 
manuring and then ‘let out’ for seven or eight years.? Leys of six or seven years 
were normal on medium quality land in Roscommon, after a series of five to 
seven crops, taken without manure.’ But in less fertile districts courses of two 
or three crops only were more common. 

Recent research has revealed the former existence of a related infield or one- 
field system in places as far apart as the Aegean® and the North Atlantic.® 
By some it has been regarded as an economic ideal.’ But in Ireland it often fell 
far short of this, with its haphazard methods of tillage and diminishing returns. 
Here it was a simple response to a strongly pastoral economy and a régime 
favouring the growth of oats, which left the stubble free for the manuring stock 
from November to March and thus permitted a scheme of continuous cropping 
on the same arable patch; whereas wheat, sown in autumn, made for fallowing 
and a two- or three-field system. It is noteworthy that a quick-maturing spring 
wheat, compatible with stubble pasturing, was part of the rotation in an instance 
of one-field cultivation in the Aegean area.® 

The introduction of green crops into tillage rotations wrought a profound 
change in the rundale system, for, by remaining in the ground until late 
autumn, they interfered with the old scheme of manuring the infield by folding 
stock on the stubble after the corn harvest. In this way decay frequently set in 
before later, more rapid changes swept away the whole open-field system. 
Though these new crops were arriving in Ireland from the eighteenth century 


1 R. Thompson, A Statistical Survey of County Meath (1801), p. 73. 

2 G. V. Sampson, of. cit. p. 218. 3 W. Tighe, op. cit. p. 278. 

4 Isaac Weld, A Statistical Survey of County Roscommon (1832), p. 493. 

5 S. Harris, ‘Some Notes on Field Systems’ (Union Géographique Internationale: Report of 
Commission on Types of Rural Settlement) (1928), p. 85. 

6 Magnus Olsen, Farms and Fanes in Ancient Norway (1878), pp. 29-1 16. ; ; 

7 §. Harris, ‘The Village Community of Alderney’ (Union Géographique internationale: 
Commission on Types of Rural Settlement) (1928), p. 36. 

8 S. Harris, ‘Some Notes on Field Systems’, of. cit. p. 87. 
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onward, they were not widely adopted by the ordinary tenants at first; and in 
many districts throughout the nineteenth century the stock continued to range 
over the farm as soon as the crop had been taken off the ground. 

Both infield and outfield were more or less universally held in rundale, 
resulting in a pattern of open-field plots or strips, which, to facilitate surface 
drainage, were frequently ploughed up into highbacked ridges with furrows 
left between. The breadth of ridges varied usually from three to twelve feet, 
according to soil conditions; so that on clay lands, impervious and difficult to 
drain, they were high and narrow, while on soils of drier nature they were 
broader and flatter in plan. Throughout the nineteenth century these ‘curved 
and waved ridges’ were to be seen running in great sinuous arcs, in practically 
every part of the country.! According to contemporary observers in several 
Irish counties, their tortuous courses were due to the primitive mode of 
ploughing, whereby one man held the plough, another led the beasts and a 
third, and sometimes a fourth, was necessary to hold the sole in the ground; 
thus with different impelling forces at work, rarely coinciding in direction, the 
curved ridge was a natural result.? But it is now generally accepted that the 
ridges were so designed to enable the old unwieldy plough, with its large team, 
to turn on a narrower headland, by making the approach to the headland at an 
obtuse angle.? With improved ploughing technique, however, consequent on the 
introduction of the more manceuvrable swing-plough and the substitution of 
the drill for the ridge and furrow, the rundale strips were eventually straightened 
and levelled, though in some districts the old twisted courses were often followed.* 

There has been much deterministic and often contradictory evidence in 
recent years to show that the shape and size of field were the product of the 
type of plough in use. In Ireland, however, where ridges were thrown up by: 
ploughs which often had neither wheels nor mould-board, it would appear that 
no specific plough-type determined the strip pattern of rundale. With the 
evolution of a plough of considerable size and weight, equipped with a share 
able to turn a furrow slice, it was natural to have as few turns as possible. The 
simplest solution was to plough in strips, whose length depended largely on 
topography and soil consistency. Thus on the gently undulating country about 
the southern shores of Lough Cullin in Mayo surviving strips are often 150 yards 
long; according to estate maps preserved by the Irish Land Commission, 
lengths on a par with the furlong strip of the English open-field system were 
common in the Killala Bay district of Go. Mayo prior to replanning in the 
1930’s.° On the other side of the scale were the plots and patches fashioned by 
the loy, or spade, in districts where rugged relief precluded the use of the plough. 

Infield and outfield strips were frequently bounded by balks,* which varied 
greatly in size and shape, even within the same townland, according to their 
mode of use. Some, devised as boundaries, were mere ribs of earth; others, used 
as track-ways, were of larger dimensions. In Londonderry, for example, sur- 
vivals range from banks, two or three feet wide and one or two feet high, to 


1 W. Tighe, op. cit. p. 296. 2 Ibid. p. 295. 

* CG. S. Orwin, The Open Fields (1938), p. 33. 

* For further reasons see E. Kerridge, ‘Ridge and Furrow and Agrarian History,’ Econ. Hist. 
Rev. and ser. 1 (1951), 30, 32-3. 

* Maps in the Irish Land Commission Office, Ballina, Co. Mayo. 

Ms In England balk and ridge and furrow were apparently incompatible features (Kerridge, 
op. cit. pp. 17-19). Their precise relationship in Ireland has not yet been ascertained, though in 
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unploughed margins barely a foot in width. In Tyrone they were often merely 
the width of ‘a narrow turned-up sod’,! but in Donegal, when used by creel 
horses on soft ground, they measured three feet across and two or three in 
height.? 

There were local variations, too, in their nomenclature. Often they were 
simply called ‘ribs’ or ‘mearings’, but in parts of Londonderry the term 
Todden’ was in use. I have heard them called ‘rowins’ in Antrim, and 

keelogues’ in Mayo, while in Tipperary, we are told, ‘the lochs (shares) in 
tillage were divided by ribs of sod called bones’.® 

The arable lots of individual holdings were laid out in scattered strips of 
varying soil quality, for, in the words of one writer, ‘each tenant considered 
himself entitled to a portion of each quality of land in his division, and the 
man who had a bit of good land at one extremity was sure to have a bit of bad 
at the other, and bits of other quality in odd corners, each bounded by neigh- 
bours’ farms’.* Frequently, too, these scattered shares were allotted, not to 
individuals, but to plough-teams, if there were several of these in the com- 
munity; and the members of each team took their strips in turn as land of each 
quality was ploughed.® 

The process of laying out lots on such a plan was a difficult and complex one. 
Many factors had to be considered: soil quality, situation in relation to the 
village site, exposure to wind and sun, and other minutiae, in all of which they 
were expert and at the same time litigious. ‘They will take upon them to be 
judges to an extreme nicety of the quality and quantity of each rood of ground, 
and, to make sure, will bring their ropes to measure as formally as a surveyor 
his chains. ..this done, and not before, begins the bustle and wrangle, for they 
to whom the worst lot falls are sure to cavil at all that is done and now he tells 
exactly all the faults of his share, and there is no peace until all must fall anew 
to divide more equal again.’ ® 

The same principles governed the allocation of shares on the meadow land, 
so that holdings of a few acres, dispersed in thirty or more separate patches, 
were not unknown.’ This guiding principle of equality and the expert manner 
of its prosecution are strikingly illustrated by the close correlation of official 
valuation figures with the distribution of holdings on the map (Fig. 1). 

Formerly, when the right to use, in contrast with the idea of a fixed share, was 
an important principle in land ownership, the infield strips and meadow plots 
were reallotted periodically. The frequency of the redistribution in Ireland 
varied considerably. Arthur Young noted an annual change, called ‘change- 
dale, which is every man changing his land every year’, in north Antrim’ and 
parts of Cork at the end of the eighteenth century;® a comparable scheme, 
called ‘morrowing-dale’, persisted in parts of Londonderry until recent years. 
Accounts of redivision annually were also current until the nineteenth century 
in Donegal,!° Roscommon" and Fermanagh;!? while in Mayo, to add to the 
intricacy, we read that ‘the arable farm is divided into lots, even including the 


1 J. McEvoy, A Statistical Survey of the County of Tyrone (1802), p. 88. 

2 FE. E. Evans, ‘Some Survivals of the Irish Openfield System’, Geography, xxiv (1939), 30. 

3 W. Tighe, of. cit. p. 418. 4 Devon Commission, m1, 789. 

5 Sir Henry Piers, ‘A Chorographical Description of the County of Westmeath, 1682’ 


(Vallancey’s Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, 1770), 1, 116-17. 6 Jbhid. p. 115. 
7 Lord George Hill, op. cit. p. 22. 8 A. Young, op. cit. 1, 215-16. 
2 ibid. Il, 03. 
10 —, Wakefield, An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political (1812), 1, 372. 
11 Devon Commission, 11, 346. ia [had- 1p. 129: 
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cabbins. It may occur that a man changes his habitations and his cornfield, 
his potato patches and his pasture all to situations remote to each other.’! 
But reallotments at two or three-year intervals were also common, notably in 
Donegal,? Galway? and Mayo;# and in Kilkenny, though there is no evidence 
of a specific cycle, the practice was also known in the early nineteenth century.® 

Many reasons have been given to account for periodic redivision of the 
infield strips. It has been suggested that the main cause was the need for 
accommodating additional population within the open-field community; but 
other explanations, like the following from Mayo, were general in the nineteenth 
century: ‘a change takes place every two years owing to their mode of tillage 
which is very singular. They grow their crops in very wide ridges, which are 
formed into inclined planes, one side of the ridge being two or three feet higher 
than the other. The seed is spread on the ridge and it is covered from a furrow 
always dug from the high side, so that each year the mould of the field is moved 
by the breadth of a furrow, or about 18 inches, from one side of the field to the 
other.’® However this may be, it is plain that reallotment was a simple device, 
evolved in a more primitive social environment, for ensuring a measure of 
equality between holders over a period by adjusting holdings according to the 
state of colonization and population. As society became more stabilized the 
individual occupation of particular strips probably followed naturally. 

Closely bound up with the presence of unenclosed infield and outfield was 
the necessity for providing grazing for the stock away from the open fields in 
the growing season. In upland environments the rough hill pasture furnished 
this requisite; while seasonal grassland on broad lake strands, like those of 
Lough Neagh and Lough Beg, and on river floodplains, like those of the Bann, 
Tyrone Blackwater and possibly the Shannon, were available to lowland town- 
lands. Grazing was in common, but a rigorous stint was often imposed by 
‘souming’, by which each tenant had the right to put on stock (or ‘sums’) in 
proportion to his arable acreage. The ‘sum’ had no uniform scale of value, for 
pasture conditions varied from district to district and even from time to time 
within the same townland. Increasing population in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, however, and the consequent encroachment of settlement 
and colonization inevitably limited the former areas of lowland waste, leading 
often to enclosure of the arable land. 

The normal unit of settlement and work within this social organization was 
the joint farm rather than the townland, which frequently, in fact, might con- 
tain a number of joint farms depending on its environmental possibilities. Its 
social nucleus was the cluster, or ‘clachan’ of joint tenants, who carried on the 
co-operative work of the farm. They were responsible for the joint rent, com- 
bined in the common task of ploughing and other mutual aids, were allotted 
their infield strips and meadow patches, their ‘sums’ of stock and, where 
environment permitted, their shares in the limestone outcrops’ as well as 
fishing and wrack rights in districts near the sea. Leasing to groups of these 
partners, judging by estate documents, occurred frequently in the seventeenth 
century and became more general in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 


1 Poor Law Inquiry, 1835, App. F, p. 146. 

2 E. Getty, ‘Tory Island its History and Antiquities’, Ulster Journal of Archaeology (1853), 
Ist series, no. I, 30. 3 Devon Commission, m1, 541. 

4 P. Knight, Erris in the Irish Highlands (1836), p. 46. — 

5 Poor Law Inquiry, 1835, App. F, p. 154. 6 Devon Commission, 1, 154. ; 

7 Rentals of the Antrim Estate (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries), Antrim Estates Co., 
Glenarm, Co. Antrim. 
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when a union of labour and equipment was necessary to offset the want of 
capital so marked among the increasing number of small tenant farmers. 

Nowhere hitherto has the concept of the ‘clachan’ with its variations been 
adequately defined. ‘Clachans’ with as many as ten or twelve dwellings 
occasionally survive; but the inherent flexibility of settlement in Ireland, by 
which groups fluctuated in size, from time to time, with the ebb and flow of 
population and changes in farming technique, makes it difficult to arrive at an 
estimate of average conditions. Until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with more primitive and extensive modes of tillage and the presence of large 
tracts of uncolonized land to absorb the overflow of population, groups remained 
small. But in later days the progressive limitation of land, as population rapidly 
increased, caused a continual expansion of hamlets and splitting of infields until 
the landlord intervened or the whole system collapsed. The swollen clusters 
in Ireland in the nineteenth century are a testimony to the extent of this 
development. 

Often, too, in comparing estate maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with the erdnance maps of the nineteenth century, we seem to be 
dealing with settlements in which the nucleated condition was not original, but 
consequent on an initial single-family settlement, which, with increased popula- 
tion, swarmed eventually to form a wider kindred group, or ‘clachan’. On the 
other hand the reverse process—a seconaary dispersal of houses following the 
break-up of the open-field system and the dissolution of ‘clachans’—was equally 
endemic and particularly rapid in the nineteenth century. Thus things were 
in a constant state of flux, so that the condition of settlement in Irish townlands 
at any particular time is difficult to estimate; even where we have a continuous 
picture back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the pattern is invariably 
the mixed one of ‘einzelhdfe’ and ‘clachans’. All this would suggest that we 
are dealing, not with opposing types of settlement, but with a single dynamic 
scheme, within which dispersal and nucleation were alternative developments. 
The predominance of either, at a given time, depended, probably, on social 
and economic conditions and their relation to the physical background. 

These social concomitants of rundale were still strongly entrenched through- 
out much of the country, though not in the counties of the Central Plain, in the 
late eighteenth century. The adoption of the new modes of tillage, associated 
with the Agrarian Revolution, and the reforms of improving landlords, brought 
considerable enclosure to more accessible areas by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; while the potato, by inducing increased population and hence extreme 
subdivision of property, struck at the inherent weakness of the system and gave 
impetus to the transformation. Thus by the middle of the nineteenth century 
rundale had been almost liquidated, though survivals in remote districts escaped 
the forces of social change and have preserved to the present day the customs 
and practices of a venerable age. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XXX. ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS, 1790-1850 


By T. S. ASHTON 


T is a truism that the questions we ask of the past reflect those we ask of the 

present. Within little more than a generation economists have turned from 

the study of partial, to that of general, equilibrium; from this to ‘welfare 
economics’; and from this again to the problems of change or development. 
Following at a respectful distance, economic historians have turned their atten- 
tion from specific institutions to the economy as a whole. They have always been 
interested in change, but it is no longer change from one ‘stage of development’ 
to another, but movement from one short run of years to the next, that engages 
attention. Associated with the shift of interest is an increased use of numerical, 
as distinct from verbal, evidence; as the modern student puts it, the data are 
(often he says “is’) quantitative rather than qualitative. So far as the nineteenth 
century is concerned, the pioneer work has been done mainly by investigators 
across the Atlantic. It is now twenty-five years since Arthur D. Gayer began his 
inquiry into industrial fluctuations in England, and more than twelve years 
since he and his colleagues completed the study. The delay in publication, 
resulting from war and other adverse circumstances, means that, unhappily, the 
two large volumes that have now appeared are, for the scholar who set the 
enterprise on foot, a posthumous work. 

Chief of those who collaborated with Gayer is Professor W. W. Rostow. No 
one who heard the lectures Rostow gave in this country shortly after the war is 
likely to forget the experience. A new broom swept the dust from our studies. 
A mind of singular power pointed to influences on nineteenth-century life that 
had hardly been noticed before. The plane of discourse was raised. If the book 
that is the subject of this notice is less exciting than the lectures, that is only 
because the essential ideas of Rostow are no longer new: they have become part 
of our folklore. The purpose of a belated review of a belated publication is not 
to question main conclusions, but to scrutinize the evidence and call attention to 
small matters on which there may reasonably be more than a single opinion. 

The architecture of the book is simple, though the lines are broken by many 
statistical columns, and there is undue repetition of detail. Volume 1 describes 
the twelve major or minor waves of activity between 1790 and 1850; and, at 
this stage, the reader is asked to take the chronology partly on trust. Volume 11 
offers justification for the dates assigned to each phase of the movements: it 
includes an elaborate discussion of techniques, and attempts to determine the 
degree of uniformity in the behaviour of the separate cycles. Much of it is for 
the statistician and the theorist; but the historian who takes the trouble to read 
the whole book will find his patience well rewarded. He will realize that many 
things that seemed conjectural are firmly based on logic and fact. About 200 
separate statistical series were assembled, but relatively few of these are discussed 
in detail. The reader who wishes to know more about the rest must consult a 


1 A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, Anna J. Schwartz (with the assistance of Isaiah Frank), 
The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850. (The Clarendon Press, 1953. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1028. 845.) 
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microfilm collection in the custody of the Council for Social Research at 
Columbia University. No doubt practical considerations necessitated curtail- 
ment, but historians must deplore that the full discussion of sources had to be 
sacrificed. For it is essential that they should know more of the provenance of 
the figures on which the structure rests. Those who share the preference of Sir 
John Clapham for taking their facts raw, will regret that some series of which 
much use is made are far from their pristine condition. The figures of imports 
and exports are not drawn direct from the Port books or the Returns of Naviga- 
tion and Trade: they have been adjusted by Schlote. Those of the output of 
textiles are estimates made by Kondratieff. The statistics of consumers’ and 
producers’ goods have been passed through the mills of Hoffmann: those of 
money wages in London are Tucker’s, but derive ultimately from Dr Gilboy and 
others. And the series that purports to represent the course of real wages has 
been arrived at by applying an unsatisfactory set of contract prices—not true 
retail prices—to the wage-rates of a limited group of artisans in the metropolis. 
It is not suggested that these scholars are lacking in integrity. But some of them, 
interested as they were in long-term movements, did not scruple to throw 
bridges across any gaps that appeared in their series. No doubt interpolation 
and extrapolation are legitimate devices for statisticians; but they are not tools 
for historians, and emphatically not for those whose business is with year-to- 
year changes. How far the authors have taken account of the fact that some 
of their figures are estimates, arrived at by such methods, it is impossible for the 
reader to know. 

When Professor Rostow and his colleagues themselves subject their raw 
material to processing they are careful to explain what they are about. Never- 
theless error may creep in. The danger of using derived series may be illustrated 
by the index of shipbuilding. We are told (p. 16) that there are, for the early 
part of the period, no satisfactory figures of the output of British shipyards, but 
that the increment of British tonnage afloat may be taken as evidence of activity 
in construction. It is, in fact, a very poor index. For, during the French wars, 
British captains and crews often found it prudent to sail under neutral flags. 
Transfers from British to foreign registers, and back again, varied in number 
according to the degree of hazard on the sea-lanes. Hence, British registered 
shipping might increase when the shipyards were idle, and fall when they 
were fully employed. It so happens that authentic figures of shipbuilding are 
available from as early as 1787. It must have been because these relate to the 
British Empire, and not to this country alone, that Professor Rostow makes no 
use of them. Their movements do not conform closely with those of his derived 
series; they rise sharply, for instance, in 1796, and decline steeply in 1804, 
whereas, according to his statistics, the first of these years saw decline and the 
second expansion. It is far from certain that the figures for the empire are 
a less sure guide to what was happening in British shipyards than those of 
tonnage on the seas. An important generalization that arises from the study is 
that investment in fixed capital tended to lag at the peak and at the early stage 
of recovery of the general cycle. When, for the period following 1814, authentic 
figures of shipbuilding in Britain are available, Rostow shows that this was so 
of the output of tonnage (pp. 149, 187). The fact that no such lag is to be dis- 
cerned in the tables he presents for the earlier period might of itself have raised 
doubts in his mind as to the reliability of his derived series. 

For any study of short-term fluctuations it is important to have monthly, or 
at least quarterly, statistics. But the number of series which can offer such detail 
1s apparently small. Generally the year is too long a period to be of much use in 
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identifying turning-points. If, nevertheless, annual figures are employed, one 
thing, above all others, is essential: there must be uniformity in the dating of the 
year. One cannot expect a series based on years beginning, say, in September 
to behave in the same way as a series based on years beginning in January. 
Professor Rostow is, of course, well aware of this elementary fact. But he makes 
use of derived series the authors of which have not troubled their minds with 
such trivia; and occasionally he, himself, overlooks differences in time units. 
We are told, for example (on p. 155), that the output of broadcloth sometimes 
reaches its peak before that of narrow cloth, but no mention is made of the fact 
that the dates of the year are not the same for the two series. And, when account 
is taken of such matters, the attempt to get over the difficulty destroys much of 
the validity of the figures themselves. As Mr Shannon pointed out twenty years 
ago, one of the most important indexes of investment is that of the output of 
bricks. Until 1816 the fiscal year ends on 5 July; thereafter the terminal date 
is 5 January. Mr Shannon took thought of the change, and his discussion of the 
“brick cycle’ is unimpeachable. But, for a subsidiary purpose, he adjusted the 
series for the period before 1816 by taking half the figure of each year and 
adding it to half that of the following year. The resulting statistics could, at the 
best, give only a rough representation of actual output in each calendar year; ° 
and, as Shannan remarked, the effect was to smooth the series. In a study of 
short-term fluctuations the last thing one wants to do is to iron out the differences 
between the years. Yet it is these derived figures that Rostow employs in his 
attempt to identify booms and troughs in the building trade. One can sym- 
pathize with his dilemma. If he had used the figures relating to fiscal years he 
could not have correlated them with others that related to calendar years. But 
he might have explained all this to the reader. ; 

Other series, satisfactory enough in themselves, are used for purposes to which 
they have little relevance. Several times Rostow observes that the shipments 
of coal from the Tyne and Wear are a poor index of the output of coal in the 
country as a whole. Most of the shipments were for domestic consumption in 
London and other towns, and demand varied with the state of the weather. 
Nevertheless, it is implied that the figures ought to have reflected conditions in 
the iron industry, and when in 1815-16 (as at other times) they failed to do so, 
the reason given is that ‘the iron-foundries were located, in most cases, close to 
the pit-heads’—a statement that suggests confusion both of the nature of 
Newcastle and Sunderland coal and of the location of the iron industry. 

Least convincing of all are the sections of the History dealing with Labour. 
Doubts have already been expressed as to the validity of the indexes of wages 
compiled by Tucker and Kondratieff. Anyone who has looked closely at the 
material from which they were constructed must feel apprehensive about their 
use as a guide to trends of wages in general, and still more about their application 
in a study of short-term movement. Rostow himself expresses doubts (p. 955) 
but nevertheless cites the figures extensively. No clear line is drawn between 
wages of domestic workers and those of factory operatives, yet it is well known 
that the movements of the two were not infrequently in opposite directions. 
We are told (p. 136) that ‘wages (especially in the cyclically sensitive textile 
industries) fell even during 1815’; and that those paid for weaving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bumley (presumably Burnley) and Skipton are typical. They may 
have been representative of the earnings of the hand-loom weavers, but no 
reason is given for believing that they were so of those of factory operatives. 
It is true that Wood’s index, used by Kondratieff, is weighted according to the 
assumed numbers of the two kinds of workers. But the proportions may have 
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changed considerably even in short periods. In view of these weaknesses it is no 
surprising to be told more than once that the statistics of money wages failed 
to conform to the expected cyclical pattern. Even less reliable are the figures of 
real wages. Again, as has been pointed out elsewhere, and as Rostow mentions 
in a footnote (on p. 955), Lucker’s cost-of-living index was constructed by taking 
a very dubious consumers’ price-index and dividing it by money wages, the 
fluctuations of which were assumed (for what reason is unknown) to be equal to 
changes in rent. Such conjectures have no place in serious history. 

In estimating changes in real wages the authors make use of other material, 
including figures of the consumption of tea, tobacco, wine, rum, sugar, and 
coffee, for which the returns of the Customs provide information. But, largely 
because the figures of goods subject to excise relate to a year beginning in July, 
no account is taken of an important group of consumers’ goods, including beer, 
gin, starch and printed calicoes. To assume that wine was a significant item in 
the workers’ budget, and to leave out beer, is surely unrealistic. For, according 
to contemporary observers, large groups of workers spent between a quarter and 
a third of their total income on beer; and, in the early part of the period at 
least, consumption varied fairly closely with output of manufactured products. 
Indeed, if any single series had to be selected as an index of working-class 
prosperity it would be difficult to find a better one than that of the consumption 
of beer. 

Although in both volumes there is some discussion of the effects of harvests on 
business fluctuations the conclusions lack precision. Adam Smith had little doubt 
that both money and real wages tended to rise when the price of grain fell; and 
there are passages in this book (e.g. on p. 563) that imply agreement with the 
opinion, On the other hand, it is sometimes suggested (pp. 58, 200, for example) 
that, because falling prices reduced the incomes of agriculturists, they caused, 
or at least intensified, general depression. Moreover, the authors seem to incline 
to a subsistence or cost theory of wages. It is suggested several times (e.g. on 
pp. 81, 953) that employers had to raise wages because the cost of living had 
gone up. Without making a close examination of each instance it is impossible 
to contradict the statement. But at least one may venture to say that the 
relation between the prices of food and wages needs further clarification. 

Rostow draws many of his facts from Thomas Tooke, and not only his facts 
but also (in the eyes of the reviewer) the less convincing of his theories. No 
doubt other economists of the period held too closely to the quantity theory of 
money in its simple form and neglected the problems of relative prices. But 
there is an equal danger in concentrating attention on individual commodities 
and treating changes in the level of prices as reflections of changes in real costs. 
If one reads him aright, Rostow holds that the monetary and banking systems 
were largely passive, and that the supply of currency was readily adjusted to 
the calls of industry and trade. Now and then it is admitted that monetary 
factors may have heightened a boom or helped to spread a depression. But the 
notion that they exercised an autonomous influence of any significance is dis- 
counted (Pp. 559, 562-3). Relatively little is said of governmental or banking 
policy or of the effects on business of expectations arising from changes in these. 
Mr Joslin and Dr Pressnell are now completing their investigations of banks in 
the metropolis and the provinces. It may be that their results will help to con- 
firm the views of Rostow. But until we have more detailed evidence it may be 
well to suspend judgement on an issue that was argued vigorously throughout the 
period and on which economists are still sharply divided. 

The narrative of Volume 1 is buttressed by two impressive statistical structures. 
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The first of these is an index of share prices from 1811 to 1850, compiled by 
Mrs Schwartz and Mr Frank. Its value to students of financial crises, in 
particular, is manifest. The second is an index of commodity prices, compiled 
by Rostow from material assembled by Silberling and presented here in monthly 
form. It consists of three separate tables relating respectively to commodities 
produced in this country, imports, and the two combined. The discussion of the 
problems of construction of a price index and of the relative merits of other well- 
known series is scholarly and lucid. Professor Rostow makes no exaggerated 
claims for his own tables. He points out that the figures relate to foodstuffs and 
raw materials and that manufactured goods have little, and services no, place 
in the series. They should not therefore be used (though one fears they may be) 
to measure changes in the purchasing power of consumers: their special purpose 
is for the study of fluctuations. 

It would be easy to offer criticisms of the make-up of the index: there is over- 
weighting of mutton as compared with beef, of soap and tallow as compared 
with leather and hides, and of wheat in relation to all other commodities. 
Whether a commodity is treated as home-produced or imported seems some- 
times to have been determined by the source from which figures are most 
readily obtained rather than from estimates of the quantities actually produced 
at home or brought from abroad. Wool, for example, appears only as an import, 
and the same is true of gin (described as Geneva spirits). But these are small 
matters. The chief reflection that arises in the mind of one with little under- 
standing of the intricacies of constructing index numbers is that it would have 
been at least equally useful if the series had been grouped into foodstuffs 
(whether home produced or imported) and other materials and manufactured 
goods. For it would be of interest to know how far the terms of trade between 
the two were connected, as cause or effect, with the phases of the cycles. 

However one may differ on this or that matter of judgement, one must 
conclude with a tribute to a remarkable work, broad in conception, thorough 
in execution, and excellently written. As befits historians, the authors are con- 
cerned as much with divergencies as with uniformities: there is no forcing of the 
materials into theoretical moulds. Generally the cycles follow a clearly defined 
course. A gradual growth of exports expands total income, and so creates 
demands, and provides resources, for the investment in fixed capital that comes 
relatively late in the upswing. We can almost see the multiplier at work. Some- 
times, however, a recession occurs before the final stage is reached. The distinc- 
tion between major and minor cycles (one of the most important results of the 
inquiry) rests largely on whether or not resources on a large scale are devoted 
to capital equipment. Whatever defects may be found in the security and 
commodity prices indexes, these are more accurate and sensitive than any 
hitherto offered. The skilful blending of theory with narrative should ensure 
a place for the volumes in the libraries of economists as well as historians. Some 
teachers, no doubt, will look on them wryly because of the drastic recasting of 
lecture notes that must now be made. They may take consolation in the thought 
that they are hardly likely to have to undergo the painful process again. For 
the book will not be superseded for as long ahead as we need look. 


London School of Economics 
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Sir Ernest BARKER, SIR GEORGE CLARK and P. VAUCHER (eds.). _ The European 
Inheritance. Vol. 1. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1954. Pp. xxvilit+543- 425.) 


The first of these three stately volumes, with fine illustrations and appendices of 
translated documents, is a highly compressed history of Europe from the 
appearance of man to about A.p. 1500. A large part is taken up with description 
of the great Near Eastern developments—the Neolithic and Urban Revolutions 
and the emergence of Christianity and Mohammedanism. These determined 
the course of history when geographical Europe was still culturally on the fringe 
and it is only towards the end of this volume that a truly independent Europe 
emerges at the end of the Middle Ages. There is therefore a huge span of 
Western history to be covered in this volume. The work was planned for the 
upper forms of secondary schools and the earlier years in universities. The 
present volume has not the characteristics of a text-book or work of reference. 
Either great originality or great literary cunning would be required to make 
such a huge narrative palatable to the general reader and here the breathless 
compression often makes for difficult reading. It should, however, help students 
to put early Europe in perspective, and, apart from this, the eminence of the 
contributors ensures that there are some very good things in it. 

Sir William Tarn on Greece and Rome and Professor Dodd on the origins of 
Christianity are not much concerned with economic history. The other two 
sections, however, are of considerable interest to economic historians. Professor 
Gordon Childe describes the prehistoric cultures of Europe from the Paleolithic 
down to the rise of the Iron Age Celts. His plan is largely determined by the 
successive Near Eastern revolutions and the consequent spread of Neolithic 
farming, early Bronze Age civilization and trade, late Bronze Age industry and 
agriculture and Iron Age industry to the two zones of Mediterranean and 
Temperate Europe. He is bound by the nature of his evidence to deal largely 
with the growth of material culture and make only tentative suggestions about 
the social conditions and ideas. The story is lucid and fascinating. 

Professor Ganshof, dealing with the Middle Ages, has only 1,000 years to put 
into his 160 pages, but it is actually a much more difficult task than Professor 
Childe’s for he has not one theme but three; Economy, Politics and the Church. 
His treatment here is similar to that in his volume of Professor Renouvin’s 
Histoire des Relations Internationales (minus the chapters on the technique of 
international relations) and like the latter is interesting as a modern attempt 
to combine several aspects of medieval history. The well-known economic 
phenomena, the closing of the Mediterranean, the break-up of the Carolingian 
manor, the fourteenth-century depression, and so on, receive up-to-date and 
comparatively generous treatment. The three aspects of society are dealt with 
concurrently, but often in separate chapters, and the lack of organic connection 
between them renews the feeling that medieval history will remain a rope of 
sand until its various aspects, or at least economics and politics, are united into 
a central theme of social analysis. To take a homely example, the politics of 
Edward III and the decline in population after 1349 are both properly intel- 
ligible only in the context of the structure of English society, and the history of 
the period would surely be best written around that society. The same of course 
applies to Habsburg politics and Alpine economics, or any other part of European 
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society. However, we are a long way from large-scale history in that form. 
Professor Ganshof’s section is, for up-to-dateness and breadth of knowledge, 
probably the best general history of the Middle Ages in English and one could 
wish that it was itself expanded into a 600-page text-book. GU orkice 


St Catherine’s Society, Oxford 


Sir Ernest BARKER, Sir GEorGE CLARK and P. VAUCHER (eds.). The European 
Inheritance. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1954. Vol. u. Pp. 391. Vol. mm. 
Pp. 406. 425. each.) 


The European Inheritance, a belated offspring of the war-time conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, suffers from the common failing of collective works, the 
lack of a clear objective. If the intention was to provide a history of Europe 
which should indicate the full variety of the possible approaches to this subject, 
the contributors might well have been selected from a wider range of countries. 
If what was intended was to meet the ‘needs of students in the upper forms of 
secondary schools and in the early years of university courses’, perhaps through 
translation in a number of different countries, the requirements of such students 
might have been considered more closely. Even so there would have been the 
problem of whether to lay the accent upon supplying information, or whether 
to indicate the provisional and progressive character of modern historical 
scholarship. In fact, it is the former conception which seems to have triumphed; 
but one cannot help thinking that the space devoted to ‘documents’, many of 
them extracts from fairly accessible literary works, might have been better used 
for some exposition of the problems of European historiography, so that the 
work could serve, as it hardly does at present, as an introduction to further study. 
As it is, the design seems more appropriate to secondary than to higher education, 
though some of the text is aimed at a level of specialization only to be found at 
the University level. In fact what we have are a series of separate monographs 
quite different from each other in their approach and tone. 

Volume u opens with a section by Sir George Clark on ‘The Early Modern 
Period ’—a survey of European history in all its aspects from the mid-fifteenth 
century to the death of Louis XIV. Sir George Clark has many merits as an 
historian; one of them, as he has previously demonstrated on more than one 
occasion, is a striking gift for condensation. The secret is to avoid mere generaliza- 
tion which is what most historians attempt when their space is limited and to 
replace it by the significant treatment of selected facts. This is particularly vital 
when the writer is attempting as here to weave into his narrative an analysis of 
the whole process of social change and of the revision of mental concepts which 
took place between his terminal dates. All of us know that the printing press had 
something to do with the Renaissance, the Reformation, Newton and all that; 
only Sir George Clark could have said so precisely, so magisterially, and with 
such controlled brevity what it was. It is not of course the case that Sir George 
Clark eschews generalization altogether and the good student should derive 
profit and delight from testing some of his conclusions, for instance those on the 
relation between ‘the power of the state, the wealth of the community, and the 
brilliance of literature and the arts’. Few students, however, have the same 
command of all three terms of the relationship for any part of the period that he 
has for the whole of it. Perhaps the Clarendon Press might one day publish this 
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gem of historical literature separately—not forgetting the pictorial illustrations, 
to the selection of which much care has obviously been devoted. It is long 
enough for a book; and it would be the book above all others to set a student’s 
mind going on this era; it is excellent too that Eastern Europe should be treated 
as here as part of Europe in its own right, and not as a mere appendage to the 
more familiar West. 

The rest of the volume does not live up to this beginning. The period 1715— 
1815, has been split by allotting literature and culture to one scholar and the rest 
to another. It is not surprising that even so excellent an historian as Professor 
Vaucher has not found the latter assignment very inspiring; he deals faithfully 
and learnedly with the conventional periods under the conventional subject- 
headings. No student who reads it with care will fail to learn from it; there is 
much and varied material here; but if he then asks himself the analogous 
question to Sir George Clark’s: How and why was the Europe of 1815 differentfrom 
that of 1715? one feels that he will not have found any method by which such 
a question could be answered. Nor when he turns to Professor Mornet will he 
get much help. What Professor Mornet has produced is a learned essay on the 
interrelations between the principal European literatures in the period, with 
much out-of-the-way information about translations and libraries to illustrate 
his points. It is an agreeable specialism but it is not history. 

In Volume um the nineteenth century is allotted to Professor Geoffrey Bruun. 
Professor Bruun does his best to set the changing balance of continents and 
countries in its proper demographic and economic setting. He is particularly 
good on the technological changes of the last quarter of the century. Those 
readers who are not put off by his inordinate exploitation of the cliché will learn 
a lot; but it must be admitted that the political narrative which Professor Bruun 
finds himself obliged to give is so compressed as on occasion to be misleading. 
The scale simply does not permit the handling of the period in the compre- 
hensive way that is here attempted. 

Professor Edmond Vermeil, whose section covers the period 1914-50, has 
solved this problem in a different way by regarding Germany, the country upon 
which he is so great an expert, as the show-piece for demonstrating the effects of 
the great changes brought about by the emergence of a mass industrial society. 
He is, perhaps, less happy with his subject when he leaves Germany, and the 
chapter on the Americas certainly suffers from an attempt to apply European 
terminology to their affairs (incidentally Roosevelt’s famous ‘Quarantine’ speech 
is misdated by a year). Professor Vermeil’s eloquent French also suffers in 
translation. Finally, the chapter dates more than the others. For instance, the 
references to the importance of the Council of Europe sound rather curious in 
the light of subsequent developments. Nevertheless there is a great deal, as 
always, to learn from Professor Vermeil, particularly in his interweaving of 
intellectual with political currents. The student may be puzzled, however, when 
he comes to compare Professor Vermeil’s account of the origins of the First 
World War with that supplied by Professor Bruun. 

In a final section, Sir Ernest Barker reviews, in his customary magisterial 
fashion, the central themes of all three volumes. He points out as is so necessary, 
the ambiguities in the concept of ‘Europe’ and reminds us that the present 
sharp division in Europe between East and West is by no means the first of its 
kind. His counsel of patience is no doubt wise; though his liking for a federal 
solution for the problems of Western Europe is not shared by the present reviewer. 


Nuffield College, Oxford Max BELOFF 
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W. G. Hoskins. Devon. (Collins. 1954. Pp. 650. 42s.) 


The publication of Dr Hoskins’s Devon is certainly a significant event in the 
historiography of Devon and perhaps in the history of local history. It is the 
second of a series ‘A New Survey of England’ which, if continued on the same 
scale and pattern, will give us a piece-by-piece recapitulation of the economic 
history of England, in addition to its interest for ecclesiologists, archaeologists 
and local devotees. Perhaps Dr Hoskins could have put the case for local history 
as the foundation of economic history still more strongly. He tells us the 
economic story of Devon with his usual limpid fluency; and a remarkable story 
it is; but it is not always clear why things happened just as they did, and there 
are times when we would like to stop and ask questions and sometimes to 
argue. 

He would no doubt reply that this is asking too much. His canvas is already 
on the grand scale; 600 printed pages and 59 illustrations; and still not nearly 
enough for a county of the size and historical importance of Devon. The third 
largest county in area and the biggest administrative unit in England, it claims 
a still bigger proportion of the national history before the rise of industrialism. 
It is also thick with pre-historic monuments: ‘several thousands’ of them, mainly 
of the Bronze Age, the origin and distribution of which bristle with unsolved 
problems. 

For a millennium and a half Dartmoor was settled by a numerous Bronze Age 
population and then, perhaps owing to increased rainfall, it was largely 
abandoned; it was a pastoral culture, with corn-growing in garden plots; but 
the later hut circles on the edge of the Moor and below the 1,000 ft. contour 
‘go with a recognisably Celtic field system’ (p. 32). 

Settlement was slow and difficult. Much of Devon was wet and low-lying 
moorland as well as wild upland, and the deep valleys were thickly wooded. The 
mysterious emigrations from Devon to Armorica in the first half of the sixth 
century caused a reversion of cultivated land to waste, and left vacant lands to be 
taken over by the Saxons in the form of big nucleated villages as well as small 
hamlets and isolated farms. They brought their large open fields with them 
(p. 49), cultivated on the infield and outfield system. (Here would be a good 
place to stop and look round.) Many of the isolated farmsteads revealed by 
Domesday cultivated by single villeins for a distant lord may well have been 
Celtic homesteads with acquired English names. The large village frequently 
appeared on Royal Estates in 1066 and may have been deliberately created as 
such from the first, which points to occupation by ‘juridical process ‘ rather than 
by military conquest, with Saxon and Celtic communities living side by side 
under their separate laws until they became assimilated by the political organiza- 
tion of Wessex. 

Domesday records only 1,200 out of a possible 3,000 settlements, but they 
show a fairly even spread over the country and include some at heights that have 
since been abandoned. The enclosure of arable was early—in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—owing to the example set by isolated farmers on their 
enclosed farms, to the abundance of waste which weakened the obstacles of 
common rights over arable, and to the nature of the field system. ‘I'he land 
distribution remained remarkably stable through the centuries. By the thirteenth 
century there were ‘an extraordinary number of free tenants’ (p. 79) and the 
wide distribution of property had changed little by 1873. ‘o 

The origin and growth of the gentry are discussed with a deceptive simplicity 
that conceals decades of genealogical study, but without stirring controversial 
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issues. Sheep meant in Devon ‘a sound arable husbandry rather than un- 
balanced pastoral economy’; but there was a decline in farming standards in 
the late eighteenth century apparently through the short-sighted cupidity of 
landlords. (It would be interesting to know why Devon farmers and landlords 
should have this unenviable distinction.) The post-war slump drove many 
farmers both great and small to the towns or reduced them to labourers—in- 
cluding a nineteenth-century George Hoskins; but younger sons found employ- 
ment in urban trades; and the organized migration to the industrial north in 
the last quarter of the century did something to lift the cloud of agrarian 
depression. 

The towns were largely created by commercially minded manorial lords and 
recruited from younger sons of peasant freeholders; they suffered a cruel set- 
back at the Black Death, stagnated during the fifteenth century and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enjoyed their golden age. In the eighteenth 
century they lost their Spanish and Dutch trade in serges to the Norwich 
weavers; the formidable growth of Yorkshire and the devastating competition 
of cheap cottons would have been the end of the cloth trade but for the artificial 
respiration provided by the East India Company which dumped Devonshire 
serges at a heavy loss on the Chinese market and by 1881 there were only 1,200 
people engaged in the woollen and worsted industry in the whole of Devon; now 
there are 500. It would have been interesting to have had this discussed in the 
light of the eighteenth-century difficulties of Norfolk and the survival of Clarks 
of Trowbridge (see Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. mt (1951), 371, and and ser. v 
(1952), 142). 

The decline of rural population began in the 1820’s and became marked in 
the 1840’s; the seaside towns grew but the inland towns slowly decayed as the 
railways took away their trade to the larger markets and killed the coach and 
waggon traffic and all that went with it. : 

There is much more in the book: two hundred pages of valuable and readable 
topographical information; sixty pages of efficiently arranged notes; a biblio- 
graphy and an index; yet it is not too big or heavy for a capacious pocket— 
a fine achievement in book production as well as a masterpiece in local history. 
There are also the characteristic touches of nostalgia for a vanished past: for 
Dr Hoskins a turn of the road, a corner of a house, stir ancestral memories; 
a large-scale map speaks poetry to him; a quiet country church evokes the 
spirit of the early morning of the world. But he hates the Army, the Air Force— 
especially the Air Force—the scrabble of buildings round old towns. And he 
may be right about our ‘lunatic economy’, but he is wrong about Devonshire 
cream. We can afford to have it on our tables; it can be bought at Bideford 
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T. G. Barker and J. R. Harris. A Merseyside Town in the Industrial Revolution, 
St Helens, 1750-1900. (Liverpool University Press. 1954. Pp. xvili+ 508. 
305.) 


This scholarly survey is among the best of recent local studies. It contrives at 
the same time to challenge many accepted views about nineteenth-century 
economic history and to illuminate many dark corners. 

Modern St Helens is a product of the industrial revolution. Its coal industry, 
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which can be traced back to the sixteenth century, received a powerful stimulus 
from the cutting of the first English canal, the Sankey, opened in 1757, four 
years before Brindley’s Worsley to Manchester. To the growing coalfield were 
attracted furnace trades, glass, copper and chemicals, industries which have 
received relatively little attention from economic historians. Dr Barker and 
Dr Harris are excellent general guides as well as local specialists who have spent 
most of their lives in the district which they are describing: moreover, they have 
drawn most of their conclusions from hitherto unpublished documents rather 
than fitted local information into a borrowed framework. Often, as in their 
account of the relationship between brewing and the grain market (pp. 92f.), 
or of the evolution of the alkali trade (ch. xvm), they break quite new ground. 
Even in their last section on industrial development between 1870 and 1900, 
where they are perhaps the least successful, they add a great deal to our know- 
ledge of the period. 

Much of the book is devoted to social history. As the authors stress, the 
growth of an industrial town is a complex process, brought about by influences 
both small and great. St Helens was a very special sort of industrial town, quite 
different from the Lancashire textile towns nearer to the Pennines. The manu- 
facture of glass and alkali fitted naturally into its older coal-salt trade pattern, 
while the cotton trade did not. This economic differentiation produced a 
different sort of social structure, a different set of urban attitudes and a different 
timing of social and economic development. St Helens apparently had no 
Anti-Corn-Law League (this point is not explored, though it is touched upon 
on p. 472) and no Chartists; in the 1840’s, it had an unusually high percentage of 
well-paid workers, a Board of Guardians who disliked the 1834 Poor Law, and 
a Peelite member of parliament. In the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
century, although it was touched by economic disturbance, it remained a 
Conservative stronghold. The authors deal with politics very briefly, in an 
Appendix: it would perhaps have been more interesting to have related the 
matter in the Appendix more directly to the text. 

Only on one point do the authors appear occasionally to flatter their subject: 
they say much about the ‘nuisance’ aspect of the alkali trade, but they do not 
dwell sufficiently (particularly in their rather rosy picture of St Helens in the 
1840’s) on the black side of the deterioration of environment. Their hearts are 
in the area, and it is an area which has always commanded a high degree of 
loyalty. Their book is an outstanding product of St Helens, as remarkable in its 
way as sheet glass and Beecham’s pills: furthermore it is the first full-scale 
nineteenth-century history of a small industrial town as distinct from the bigger 
and better-known cities. It deserves to be very widely read and studied. 


AsA BricGs 
Worcester College, Oxford 


LioneL Rossins. The Economist in the Twentieth Century and Other Lectures in 
Political Economy. (Macmillan. 1954. Pp. xi+225. 16s.) 


Apart from an annexe on Economic Policy in War-time (originally prepared as 
an anonymous contribution to a stillborn official symposium), this collection 
comprises nine papers. 

The first and last of these stand slightly apart from the rest, both as regards 
subject-matter and through having already been published elsewhere in 
English. The first paper seeks to explain the economist’s increasing importance 
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in practical affairs. In Professor Robbins’s view, in so far as the economist has 
deserved this success, it is ‘not so much on the strength of his more esoteric 
learning’ (for Professor Robbins doubts ‘whether, analytically, we have ad- 
vanced very far beyond Marshall’s few lines of algebra’) ‘but rather on the 
strength of his grasp of the more elementary platitudes of the subject’, which 
‘in their practical applications’, have ‘not infrequently appeared to have all 
the bewildering and irritating properties of new truth’. 

In the last of the nine papers, which acquires added topical interest from the 
French rejection of the E.D.C., Professor Robbins argues that a Western 
European Union is impracticable without British participation, but that Britain 
for various reasons will not, and should not, participate. This does not, however, 
provide us with an excuse for inaction: on the contrary, we must with all vigour 
pursue the objective of an Atlantic Community. In a footnote (p. 170) he is 
even more specific: ‘the consolidation of N.A.T.O.’, he writes, ‘still seems to me 
the one strong hope for Western civilization and most other plans mere con- 
fusion of allegiance and purpose’. 

The remaining seven papers comprise one on employment policy, followed 
by six on international trade and monetary policy, the latter being the text of 
a course of six lectures delivered in the summer of 1953 at the Instituto Brazileiro 
de Economia. Taken together, the seven papers offer a carefully articulated 
prescription for official policy in respect of labour, money and foreign trade. 

The objective of labour policy should not be full employment, if the adjective 
‘full’ is to be used in the everyday meaning of the word, or even in the slightly 
less strict meaning given to it by Lord Beveridge: the aim should instead be 
limited to ‘the provision of as many jobs as there are applicants, provided that 
they are willing to go to them’ (p. 31). Even this objective must be conditional on 
workers restraining their pressure for higher wages; the official undertaking 
should take the form, ‘we will manage it [national expenditure] so that, at 
wage rates not increasing more rapidly than productivity, high employment will be 
maintained’ (p. 36). 

National expenditure is to be managed by monetary policy, and in monetary 
policy ‘the important thing is the control of the credit base—in other words, direct 
operation on the quantity of money’ (p. 76). Fiscal policy is given only a sub- 
sidiary role, inter alia because it ‘as such has no influence on the level of wage 
Fates Oe ys 

The persistence of the dollar shortage or any other international disequilibrium 

is always attributable to monetary or financial causes. ‘In any position of 
disequilibrium of this sort it is possible to conceive of financial adjustments, 
either by way of alterations of the volume of expenditure or alterations in the 
rate of exchange, which would tend to put it right’ (p. 50). The classical argu- 
ments in favour of free trade have sufficient validity to rule out trade restrictions 
as an appropriate remedy for international disequilibria, even though it is 
admitted that at any rate in the short run the use of such restrictions, in pre- 
ference to exchange depreciation, may be favourable to a deficit country’s 
terms of trade (p. 138). Finally, convertibility should be postponed until 
international disequilibria have been cured, and various other conditions 
(e.g. freer trade, bigger gold reserves) have been fulfilled. 
_ In reviewing the whole range of Professor Robbins’s prescriptions, as set out 
in the seven central papers of his book, my general reaction is delight at finding 
such a clear, persuasive and elegant exposition of a viewpoint which is in 
general so close to my own. But occasionally the argument is pushed to such 
extremes that I feel I have to hold back. 
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For instance, do I really regard the present degree of employment in the 
U.K. as too nearly ‘full’—as I suspect Professor Robbins probably does? Do 
I mind if the rise in wage rates should slightly outstrip the rise in productivity? 
Can I concede the overwhelming efficacy of controlling the total quantity of 
money, when I suspect that only a fraction of this total is at any time in active 
use in facilitating transactions? Would I indeed concede that monetary control 
is more efficacious than fiscal control, or that either can be relied upon to exert 
a powerful influence on wage-rates? Do I agree that given the existing structure of 
trade restrictions, a deficit country could cure its deficit by exchange depreciation 
without causing an intolerable deterioration in the terms of trade? (In the 
special case of France, referred to on p. 152, I cannot bring myself to share 
Professor Robbins’s optimism.) 

I need hardly add that I found this a most stimulating book from cover to 


wover, Brian TEw 


University of Nottingham 
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The Victoria History of the County of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Vol. tv. 
Ed. R. B. Pucu (Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 280. 63s.). The fourth 
volume of the Victoria County History of Cambridgeshire is concerned with the city of 
Ely and the architectural and topographical descriptions of the hundreds in 
the Isle. It is a transitional volume, planned before the war, but incorporating 
some new features, notably the history of Nonconformist places of worship, 
primary schools, and details of statutory enclosures of the common fields. In 
a series of this kind, dependent on the independent work of many scholars, 
sources must become to some extent stereotyped, and a rigid structural plan 
must be preserved in each section. But this volume brings out some of the 
weaknesses of the traditional plan. Even though almost all the land in the Isle 
was in ecclesiastical hands (for the prior and bishop of Ely and the abbots of 
Ramsey, Thorney, and Chatteris were the principal landowners), and demesne 
farming was important during the thirteenth century, the region is peculiarly 
ill-adapted to study by the traditional method of manorial descents. ‘The work of 
Mr Miller and others has shown how the free movement of land complicated 
tenures, and a bare study of each parish in terms of the lord and the demesne is 
bound to be out of touch with both social and tenurial reality. But occasionally 
—in Leverington for example—an attempt is made to find the holdings from 
which the manors of the later Middle Ages grew; and the enclosure figures give 
a little more body to the later sections. These figures bring out forcefully the 
contrast between the marsh parishes, where the process of reclamation naturally 
involved enclosure in the medieval period, and the parishes of older settlement 
where over 1,000 acres was common in the nineteenth-century Acts. In 
Streatham and Thetford as much as 2,390 acres—or about half the total area 
of the parish—was enclosed in 1837. Within the limitations of the structure 
traditional in topographical volumes of the Victoria County History the work has 
been well done. The general economic history of the region has been traced in 
an earlier volume, but the attentive reader will find here, for example, the 
general pattern of reclamation and settlement in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; or the movements of population after the coming of the railway 
made March one of the largest railway centres in the country in a region where 
formerly all industries had been closely tied to the land. Here too is a starting- 
point for wider investigation by students of local history. Occasionally facts 
are misleading: the statement that a deficit existed on the prior of Ely’s manor 
at Witchford seems to be reached by subtracting the ‘ Expenses’ of the bailiff’s 
roll (which actually included some profits under ‘liveries to the lord’) from the 
‘Receipts’. Very occasionally they are wrong; not Simeon, but Theodwin of 
Jumieges was the first Norman abbot of Ely (p. 50). In addition to the topo- 
graphical sections there is a detailed architectural description of the Cathedral 
Church, and a valuable chapter on the Liberty of Ely, which properly fall 
outside the scope of this review. Altogether it is a competent volume, with the 
virtues and faults of its forerunners in the series, and some virtues of its own. 


Girton College, Cambridge MARJORIE CHIBNALL 


G. 8S. and C. S$. ORwin. The Open Fields. (2nd ed.; Oxford University Press: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. ix+190. 30s.). The first edition of this book 
was warmly greeted in these pages by Professor Postan, and the scarcity prices 
it has fetched in the last ten years are good measure of its continuing utility. 
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The new edition makes copies available to a new generation of students at a 
more reasonable price and will enable librarians to replace stolen copies. In 
order that the new price shall not exceed 30s., publishing economics have 
decreed that the new edition shall be 142 pages shorter by the omission of the 
text of the terrier of 1635, although the delightful maps are still included, one 
of them on better paper than in 1938. The book still has its old power to 
fascinate. Its original success in encouraging historians to remember that 
agricultural history is about agriculture will not be repeated, simply because 
there are now so few needing conversion. ‘Unfortunately’, say the Orwins 
a propos of Dr Kerridge’s views on balks, ‘historians are not all of them plough- 
men’ (p. 49), but nowadays they have learned from the Orwins to watch 
ploughmen and have even been seen talking to them. The new material added to 
this edition is principally in defence of the Orwins’s views on lynchets and balks, 
but chapter five (on the extent of the open fields) has been rewritten and the 
misleading distribution map has been dropped. In the light of agrarian studies 
as they stand today, however, there is a good deal which needs adding if the 
book is to stand as an up-to-date account of the present state of our knowledge 
of the open fields. The insertions and rewriting mentioned above might give 
a student a false impression that all the book represents the 1954 position. If 
a reviewer comments that an author does not seem to have read what he himself 
has written he is always liable to sound like a disgruntled self-advertiser, so 
I begin by mentioning two other absentees from the text and bibliography. 
(It is necessary to mention both since some articles cited in the text, e.g. p. 49, 
n. 3, do not appear in the bibliography.) The authors do not seem to know 
Mr Bishop’s classic Assarting article, which gave documentary illustration of 
what the Orwins had deduced from first principles; nor Dr Hilton’s Leicester- 
shire study in which the cropping system of the medieval open fields was 
realistically described. Dr Chambers’s pioneer article of 1928 on Laxton, 
possibly the first to bring the village into the academic orbit (Trans. Thoroton Soc. 
XXXII, 102-25), is also passed over in silence, although in compensation he is 
credited on p. 49, n. 2, with what one suspects to be a non-existent or at least 
unpublished work. More immodestly, this reviewer’s evidence to support the 
Orwins’s suggestion of an original, ordered allocation of strips within the furlongs 
does not seem to be known to them; nor the fact that he showed an open field 
map in the Warwickshire County Record Office to match the complication of 
ridge and furrow at Crimscote in Plate 11. There must also have been better 
air photographs now available than the old one in Plate 28 which has some 
excellent detail of former open-field ploughing in Kirton parish in its foreground, 
but which relegates Laxton to hazy middle- and far-distance. So much recent 
work (by others than this reviewer) has been on regional variations in open-field 
farming that an up-to-date account of the open fields would have to allow space 
for these variations; local flexibilities in the face of geography and social condi- 
tions which enabled the open-fields to spread so far and last so long. The 
Orwins do not claim that England was all like Laxton, but their silence gives 
the impression that historians do not nowadays have glimpses of where it showed 
local variations. As long ago as 1932 Dr Chambers drew attention to Carburton, 
not ten miles from Laxton, with its open-field map contemporary with Laxton’s, 
but showing a clear in-field, out-field system. ‘In-field’ does not appear in the 
Orwins’s index. In sum, this second edition is no more than a reissue with slight 
changes. It is not a revision bringing the study up to date. This criticism is not 
meant to detract from the respect in which the original work must be held, nor 
from its continuing utility created by the good sense and common sense which 
the authors brought to fields where the legal historians’ reasonable man had too 
long reigned in the place of ploughing man. It is to be hoped that there will be 
a third edition uncurtailed by another inflation and expanded to include all 
the work of the last fifteen years. In it, doubtless some of the quirks of printers 

devilry will be corrected: Crawford and Keith (p. 176) is Crawford and Keiller; 
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the co-author of Hooton Pagnell was Witney (p. 182) ; and the short account of the 
acquisition of Laxton by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1952 (pp. 168-9) refers 
to a report of 1852; the only documentary reference checked by this reviewer 
(p. 110) proved not to read H. 173-4-5 but 93-4. Finally, a plea for a revised 
terminology: Is it not easier to use the word strip for the single selion and call 
the multiple-selion holding simply a holding or block of strips? The Orwins call 
the latter a strip and the former a land. With that terminology it is easy to see 
how people jib when one debunks the acre-strip; and how it confuses the search 
for the physical remains of the selions on the ground. A strip in the Orwins’s 
sense will have no distinctive physical remains, being made up of two or more 
selions: it is these selions which are the units delineated in favourable circum- 
stances by ridge and furrow or corresponding crop- and soil-marks. 


University of Leeds M. W. BERESFORD 


Lorp LeconFIELD. Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth Century. (Oxford University 
Press. 1954. Pp. 171. 255.). This book is based on the sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century documents of a large collection at Petworth House. It suffers 
from the handicap of most books which are centred upon one collection of 
records. The documentary resources are too slender for the writing of a full 
account of seventeenth-century life on the manor, and, in any case, the author 
is too much fascinated with records for their own sake to make the best use of 
them. He has allowed the documents to suggest the topics for discussion, instead 
of himself posing a number of significant questions for them to answer. More- 
over, he has insufficient experience of other manorial collections to discriminate 
between what is unusual and instructive about Petworth, from what is common- 
place, and can be found in a hundred other similar collections. There is, for 
example, a table of the most diligent attenders at the manorial court, a list of 
seneschal’s names, detailed examples of court roll entries about fines, surrenders, 
and the penalties for keeping the inevitable unringed pigs. Information that is 
significant—the size of farms, the extent of enclosure, the type of farming 
practised on the demesne and on tenants’ holdings, the scale of rents—is either 
passed over in silence, or is so buried amid a mass of unnecessary detail that it is 
difficult to disentangle from it the broader themes of economic and social 
change. Some points worthy of note in the book are the amount of copyhold 
land that was being mortgaged in the seventeenth century; the erection of an 
iron forge and furnace, first leased in about 1572; the description in 1577 of 
convertible husbandry practised on the demesne; changes in land use in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, when commons and arable were 
absorbed into the lord’s park, and the Great Park disparked for use as farmland; 
the policy initiated by the eighth Earl of Northumberland of purchasing copy- 
holds and adding them to the demesne; and the policy of his son, which lasted 
from 1616 to 1634, of demanding in lieu of a money rent from his demesne 
tenants oats, which were used to feed the horses on his stud farm. There are 


useful maps at the back of the book, based on a survey of Petworth in 1610 by 
Ralph Treswell, junior. Joan Turrsk 


University College of Leicester 


OresTE Popescu. El sistema econdmico en las misiones Jesutticas. (Bahia Blanca; 
Editorial ‘Pampa-mar’. 1952. Pp. 125.) Macnus Mérner. The political and 
economic activities of the Fesurts in the La Plata region. The Hapsburg Era. (Stockholm: 
Library and Institute of Ibero-American Studies. 1953. Pp. xv+255.) These 
two works, though covering much the same ground, approach it from very 
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different angles. ‘The doctoral thesis of the Swedish scholar covers a shorter 
period but is considerably wider in scope. In two introductory chapters, he 
outlines the constitution and organization of the Society of Jesus, and surveys 
the abundant but for the most part extremely biased literature on the Jesuit 
Missions in Paraguay. This chapter may be strongly recommended to all those 
who are approaching the subject for the first time. The next three chapters 
form a section entitled *Background’. They deal respectively with the organiza- 
tion of the Spanish colonial empire under the Hapsburgs; Brazil during the 
Portuguese-Spanish union of 1580-1640; and the La Plata region at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The main body of the work consists of five 
chapters, the first of which describes the beginnings of the Jesuit missionary 
settlements among the Guaranis, and explains the relationship of these ‘Reduc- 
tions’, as they were called, with the Spanish Crown and the colonial authorities. 
Chapter u deals with the critical years of 1628-41, when the Reductions nearly 
succumbed under the attacks of half-breed Portuguese slave-raiders from the 
Sao Paulo district in Brazil. Chapter mt describes the unedifying (but at times 
rather amusing) feud between the Peruvian Franciscan Bishop, Bernardino de 
Cardenas, and the Jesuits of the Province of Paraguay, when ‘Apostolic blows 
and knocks’ were freely exchanged. Chapter rv deals with the consolidation and 
progress of the mission settlements from 1669 to 1700, including the campaign 
against the Portuguese colony of Sacramento, which was founded on the north 
shore of the La Plata estuary in 1680, with the object of tapping the Buenos 
Ayres—Potosi trade-route. The final chapter discusses the opinions of previous 
writers and summarizes the author’s own conclusions. The work is rounded off 
by an Excursus entitled ‘Statistical material’; four appendices comprising lists 
of governors, Jesuit provincials, etc., a ten-page bibliography, a glossary, and 
a biographical index. The annotation is so copious that the notes are relegated 
to the end of each chapter. This is a pity, since much of the material in the notes 
could have been incorporated in the text, leaving the references to be placed at 
the bottom of the page. The book is very well printed and is provided with three 
most useful sketch-maps. The English translation reads fluently and gives the 
impression of being very well done. 

Dr Oreste Popescu is a refugee Rumanian scholar who received much of his 
training in Berlin and is now Professor of political economy at the University of 
Eva Perén (ex-La Plata). He has been heavily influenced by German writings 
on theoretical economic systems, and is a great admirer of Werner Sombart. 
In his ‘preliminary considerations’, he poses the problem of the economic 
system practised by the Jesuits in Paraguay, and considers how far it can be 
fitted into any of the existing general theories, particularly that elaborated by 
Sombart of which he gives a closely reasoned analysis. He then discusses the 
missionary economy in its various aspects, including the way in which the 
American Guaranis and the Jesuit missionaries reacted to each other, and 
whether the constitution of the Reductions was essentially theocratic, aristo- 
cratic, or democratic. Developing this last theme in more detail, he discusses 
how far private property was allowed in the Reductions, and to what extent 
they were organized on a collective or a communal basis. He shows that both 
systems existed side by side, the Guarani term Abambaé being applied to the 
sector of free economy and private property, and Tupambaé to that of planned 
economy and communal property. Other chapters deal with the endeavours of 
the Jesuits to make the Reductions self-sufficient economically, and describe 
the conditions under which the trade which they had with each other (which 
was considerable) and with the outside world (largely in the export of yerba and 
cattle) was conducted. He takes the viewpoint that, contrary to what is often 
stated, the Jesuits did not deliberately discourage the development of initiative 
and self-reliance among their Guarani charges, but strove to encourage those 
qualities. If they largely failed, he argues, this was partly because of the inherent 
incapacity of the Amerindians, and partly because the Reductions were 
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destroyed by Spanish and Portuguese politico-military action before more 
lasting results could be obtained. He concludes that the Jesuit Paraguayan 
mission economy ‘completes the Sombart scheme with a third system of an 
aristocratic type’. The book has no sketch-maps or index, but 1s provided with 
a four-page bibliography. 

The two works thus complement and supplement each other to a great extent. 
The former is perhaps of more interest to the non-specialist, since Dr Morner 
gives more of the general background, and is more concerned to fit the so-called 
‘Jesuit State’ in the social and administrative setting of the Spanish colonial 
empire. Dr Popescu’s work, which is an elaboration of earlier lectures and 
articles addressed to an Argentine audience, naturally assumes a greater 
familiarity in the reader with the old colonial background, and he is much more 
concerned with the purely theoretical and economic aspects of the missionary 
system. The Abambaé and the Tupambaé, for instance, which receive only a 
passing mention in Dr Mérner’s work, are discussed in detail by Dr Popescu. 
Neither author has anything new to contribute from unpublished sources, but 
the printed documentation of their subject is so extensive that it is quite sufficient 
for their purpose. To both of them can be applied the words of a Swedish 
scholar quoted in Dr Morner’s preface: ‘a conscientious and well-documented 
investigation of disputed and complicated events need not be of less scientific 
value and interest than the advancement of ingenious hypotheses’. Anyone 
seriously interested in the question would be well advised to get, or at least read, 


both books. C. R. BoxER 
King’s College, London 


Marcet Giraup. Histoire de la Louisiane frangaise. Vol.1. Le régne de Louis XIV. 
(Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 354+10.) The early history of Louisiana 
is not a period which arouses great enthusiasms or produces epic narrative. 
Nor is it a period in which economic factors play a great part, except negatively. 
French penetration into the Mississippi basin consisted rather in a series of 
military posts than in colonies of emigrants properly so-called, and lack of 
population and lack of trade were marked features of the French régime. Where 
economic factors, especially that of population, are weak, personalities count 
for much in imperial history. For Louisiana the start is with the exuberant 
Pierre Lemoyne d’Iberville—le Jean Bart Canadien—leading his expeditions 
and establishing the settlement of St Louis. His Canadians proved admirable 
frontiersmen, and to some extent Louisiana is an example of the frontier spirit 
radiating outwards from New France. It was the experience and the hardihood 
of the Canadians which was responsible for the early successes. But the 
Canadians were not good settlers, and Iberville found himself thwarted by 
lack of food and of people, by weak natural resources and by weak support 
from France. The scandal and neglect which followed his death were most 
untimely, for although Pontchartrain determined against abandonment of the 
colony he never accorded full support to Iberville’s brother Bienville, who 
coupled with Iberville’s enthusiasm a more shrewd and patient common sense. 
Bienville’s plans came to nothing from lack of merchant support, lack of settlers 
(especially women), lack of produce, lack of purchasing power, and the War of 
the Spanish Succession. Even the salaries of the Governor and his soldiers, 
largely paid in local token currency, were more than absorbed in the high cost 
of food. Indian corn, vegetables and poultry were the bases of existence, and 
the financier Crozat’s projects for a Company, accepted in 1712, were based 
on a monopoly of an almost non-existent trade and upon the shipment outwards 
of two cargoes a year, each ship to carry ten young men or women. It was a 
project which in any case roused European opposition, and which depended for 
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its success on personalities. Both the personalities of Crozat himself and of the 
Governor La Mothe Cadillac were too speculative and too self-interested to be 
effective at such a moment in the history of the colony. Trade could only follow 
settlement, and settlement needed more confidence and more purpose than 
were available. By the end of this, his first volume of a projected two-volume 
history of Louisiana, Professor Giraud is still writing of a colony of just over two 
hundred souls in 1715, suffering from an agricultural recession with tobacco 
played out and wheat proved impossible, threatened by drought and starvation. 
Cattle and horses indeed flourished, but the garrison lived largely by hunting 
and the need to penetrate into the hinterland was as strong as the need to 
receive supplies from France or, failing that, to buy from the Indians, from 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Martinique or St Domingo—and to pay for such supplies. 
It is a period of stagnation and uncertainty on which Professor Giraud has 
perforce to spend much of his careful and well-documented narrative. Yet he 
ends on a note of optimism. For the pursuit of precious metals and of trade had 
by 1715 led the French under Saint-Denis to cross the plains of Texas and to 
make contact with the Spaniards at Rio Grande, whence they journeyed on to 
Mexico. Though the journey failed to set up trade between Louisiana and New 
Spain, as had been hoped (indeed, it provoked counter-projects from the 
Spaniards) yet it left the French in possession of the village of Natchitoches, 
the base of the future settlement half-way to Riviére Rouge, and destined to 
attach that important valley to Louisiana. The colony was on the eve of a more 
active phase in its history. E. E. Ricu 


St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


W. Stark (ed.) Jeremy Bentham’s Economic Writings. Vol. m1. (George Allen 
and Unwin. The Royal Economic Society. 1954. Pp. 601. 45s.) With the 
publication of this volume, Dr Stark completes his monumental task of editing 
Jeremy Bentham’s economic writings. The first four works printed here— The 
True Alarm’, ‘Of the Balance of Trade’, ‘Defence of a Maximum’ and ‘In- 
stitute of Political Economy ’—were all written between 1801 and 1804, though 
none of them was published at the time. After that, Bentham wrote nothing 
more on economics until he addressed a last pamphlet, ‘Observations on the 
Restrictive and Prohibitory Commercial System’, to the Spaniards in 1820-1. 
Dr Stark has also assembled, from Bentham’s non-economic works, an anthology 
of quotations illustrating his view of the psychology of economic man, and has 
provided a comprehensive survey of surviving manuscripts. The work of editing 
must have been even more arduous for this volume than for the previous ones. 
The manuscript of ‘The True Alarm’ and ‘Of the Balance of Trade’ has been 
lost, and Dr Stark has translated the present version from the French translation 
of the original by Etienne Dumont. The manuscripts of all the other works, 
except the last, were incomplete and required much editorial work. Dr Stark 
performs this work with all the skill which he brought to the earlier volumes, but 
it must be confessed that the result is not so rewarding. Bentham’s interest in 
economics was clearly flagging, and original ideas are fewer and idiosyncrasies 
of style more numerous than in the earlier works. It is surprising that he was not 
more stimulated by the monetary controversies of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. ‘The True Alarm’ contains an ingenious scheme for 
registering and regulating the country banks, but it adds little of value to the 
ideas contained in ‘Paper Mischief’ and it certainly falls far short of the general 
grasp of monetary theory attained by Thornton, Wheatley and Ricardo. cite 
“Defence of a Maximum’ (price of corn) and the ‘ Institute of Political Economy’ 
are interesting for Bentham’s views on the role of the State in economic life. 
The former is a vigorous and amusing little pamphlet, but the latter, written 
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in Bentham’s didactic manner, is heavy going; even Dr Stark finds that ‘the 
text is not always as easy to comprehend as might be wished’. In many ways 
the most valuable section of the book is the collection of quotations on the 
psychology of economic man. Bentham’s ideas on utility provide the foundation 
for the later marginal analysis; his discussion of the utility of income leads to 
radically egalitarian conclusions on distribution; his compensation theories 
contain the germ of a good deal of modern welfare economics ; and his insistence 
on the importance of material stimuli lends itself readily to a materialist inter- 
pretation of history. There can be no doubt that Bentham’s greatest contribution 
to economic thought was of this indirect kind. E. Victor Morcan 
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H. G. J. Arrxen. The Welland Canal Company. (Harvard University Press. 
1954. Pp. 178. $3.50.) The projection of the Welland Canal—the first sod 
being cut in November 1824, and the first year of traffic 1830—was an ironic 
story of history and chronology defeating geography. Its potential importance 
in linking Lake Ontario with Lake Erie by navigable water (avoiding the falls 
at Niagara) and so making the St Lawrence and Montreal the exit for the 
trade of the whole mid-western Great Lakes region, instead of the Hudson and 
New York, was already nullified by the opening of the Erie canal between 
Albany and Buffalo in 1825. The truth of all De Witt Clinton wrote about 
diverting through-traffic away from Lake Ontario, thus putting a plug across 
the St Lawrence route which had upheld the dominance of Montreal in the 
eighteenth century, was experienced by William Hamilton Merritt, the pro- 
jector and builder of the Welland. Toll receipts never rose above £38,000 in any 
year before 1850 (and totalled only £335,000) while those of the Erie were 
running above $1 m. annually after 1830, and above $2m. after 1844. More- 
over by the time the St Lawrence canal system was complete in 1848, New York 
state railways were threatening the profitability of canal trade. If the Erie 
rather than the Welland won the real issue at stake in the war of 1812—and it 
was an incalculable economic and political prize—there were further ironies 
in store. Mr Aitken, whose book is of the history of the Welland Canal Company 
rather than the economic effect of the canal, describes clearly how the ‘Family 
Compact’ clique in Upper Canada backed it for reasons of military strategy and 
national importance, yet how, from the first, it was dependent upon New York 
capital, constructed by the very labour gangs who dug the Erie, and relied 
for success upon absent American traffic. The leading American creditor, John 
B. Yates, was—incredibly—a lottery manager looking for a profitable, but 
temporary lodgment for surplus balances. Technical difficulties, perhaps aggra- 
vated by Merritt’s determination that the route should pass through his own 
property, and an unexpected level of sand in the ‘deep cut’, caused a recurrent 
need for capital which sparse traffic could not attract, even when the canal 
was enlarged to take Great Lakes schooners without trans-shipment of cargo. 
The failure of share flotation in London (just at the time of the 1825 crash) 
meant inevitably that the canal became financially dependent on the State, 
and, when it finally failed commercially in 1841, it became formally administered 
by the Board of Works. At that time nearly a quarter of the total public debt 
of the province was supporting the canal. Because of this truncated independent 
existence, it would perhaps have been judicious of Mr Aitken to look at the 
Welland within wider historical and economic boundaries in addition to his 
close analysis of the fortunes of the company as a case history in entrepreneurship. 
In this respect 1841 is the wrong place to stop. It may even be, now, that its 
greatest Importance will lie in the present century. 
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R. A. Burcers. 100 Jaar G. en H. Salomonson. (Stenfert Kroese, Leiden. 
1954. Pp. 355.) The subject of this excellent Rotterdam thesis was the leading 
firm in the Twente cotton industry between 1835 and 1914. Alternate chapters 
deal with the firm and its economic environment. This arrangement leads to 
some repetition. It is tempting for an historian who has material about a firm 
over a long period, to skim the cream off the whole rather than to confine 
himself to an exhaustive study of a shorter period, as he should if the material 
and the interest of the subject warrant it. This book often arouses a desire for 
fuller information, and a suspicion that it may have been available but that 
now nobody is likely to publish it. Before 1830, Salomonsons were traders, 
supplying, in particular, the Twente industry with smuggled British cotton 
yarn. They also put out work to local weavers. After 1830, when the govern- 
ment, and its creature the Netherland Trading Company, fostered a new Dutch 
cotton industry to supply the protected Javan market, Salomonsons concentrated 
on manufacturing. For moral and social reasons, the N.T.C. wished for hand- 
woven cloth, but from looms improved by the introduction of the flying shuttle. 
This suited Salomonsons, who knew the cheapness of part-time rural labour and 
easily found agents to put out the work for them, including a philanthropic 
member of the Provincial States, schoolmasters, predicants, and a money- 
seeking grocer’s boy aged 14. The N.T.C. also wished to discourage large firms, 
in order to distribute its favour widely and to prevent excessive profits. Salo- 
monsons countered this by showing that they were more efficient than others, 
and that if the N.T.C. did not take their whole output, the surplus, privately 
exported to Java, might be embarrassing. Salomonsons also pulled humanitarian 
strings in the government and the N.T.C. In accordance with the ideas of the 
time, Salomonsons tried, at real inconvenience, to give as much employment 
as possible, at low wages. They made this known, and felt that they deserved 
special consideration. ‘Our Christian competitors’, they complained, ‘show 
little gratitude for the fact that we weekly pay out several thousand florins in 
wages to the poor of their faith.” Dutch unemployment was a matter of constant 
government solicitude, and Salomonsons gained influence by giving work to 
paupers in towns in Zeeland. Their homes were too crowded for domestic 
weaving, so the hand-looms were set up in small factories. These were provided 
by the municipalities, which were thus able to negotiate with Salomonsons on 
such matters as wages and a suitable disciplinary code: ‘any weaver unable to 
break the habit of chewing tobacco shall provide a spittoon at his own cost, 
subject to a fine of 10 cents for each case of negligence’. Attempts at combina- 
tion between firms in Twente failed. In 1841 Salomonsons proposed an arrange- 
ment for the control of wages and prices, by which, in effect, the N.T.C. should 
become the selling agency of a cartel of large firms, for whom the small firms 
should put out work on a fixed commission. The N.T.C. refused. Salomonsons 
began to mechanize in 1851. They could, without offence, use power-looms for 
fabrics unsuitable for hand-looms, and to that extent avoid the troubles to 
which putting-out gave rise in good times, when employers competed for 
labour. The snag was that Twente was ill-placed for coal supplies, so Salomonsons 
helped to promote transport improvements. The withdrawal of government 
support and, in 1872, of protection in Java led to a search for new markets 
and to new relations with, and participation in, banks, merchant houses and 
shipping firms. Salomonsons no longer tried to employ more workers than were 
needed for efficiency, with up-to-date equipment, but made increasing eflorts to 
improve the conditions of those employed. They gained no discernible advantage 
in thus complying with the ethical standards of the new age, though no doubt 
in the long run it was to their interest to do so. Other matters of interest include 
the effects of the cotton famine in Twente, troubles over trade marks, Salo- 
monsons’ efforts to counter threats of monopoly, especially in bleaching, by 
vertical integration, and their conversion into a limited liability company. 
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R. MENDELSOHN. Social Security in the British Commonwealth. (Athlone Press. 
1954. Pp. 382. 35s.) The object of this book is, in the author’s words, to study 
‘the way in which four countries have tried to prevent or alleviate poverty. 
It is confined to that area of state intervention falling within the generic term 
‘social security’ and thus excludes the study of other ways in which the problem 
of poverty has been attacked through the development of housing, education, 
employment and other services in kind. The use of taxation systems as a means 
of preventing or alleviating poverty is also, by definition, excluded. The scope 
of the book is thus broadly the same as that of the Beveridge Report of 1942. 
The chief merit of Dr Mendelsohn’s work is his attempt at a comparative 
study of the different policies and methods adopted by four Commonwealth 
countries. He selected for examination Great Britain and the Dominions of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, partly because these countries have in 
some respects led the way in the development of social security measures, partly 
because they offer interesting contrasts among themselves since each country 
is at a different stage of development, and partly because comparison is made 
easier by similarities in social structure. Much of the book is necessarily 
descriptive and, in consequence, somewhat dull. Carefully and methodically 
Dr Mendelsohn describes in detail for each of his four countries the provisions 
made for various categories of monetary need—old age, sickness, industrial 
injury, death, unemployment, child endowment and the like. Under each 
heading he examines in turn different methods of financing these services, 
different administrative arrangements and the different principles involved in 
the application of assistance and insurance systems. An attempt is made to 
bring these subjects to life by treating them historically. Dr Mendelsohn spans 
the past fifty years and thus broadly begins where the Webbs left off. Recognizing 
that no comparative analysis of social institutions can profitably illuminate 
cause and effect if history is left out, Dr Mendelsohn traces the evolution of 
policy against the background of the changing social conditions of these four 
countries. But brave though the attempt may be it hardly succeeds in telling 
us why different paths have been followed. We see the broad pattern of legis- 
lative change in each country and, at this level of fact, we can compare, subject 
by subject, the policies and methods of one country with those of another. But 
the analysis of the social and economic forces at work is seldom pushed very 
far; it does not reach, for example, the level of understanding achieved by 
Wilson and Levy’s studies of Workmen’s Compensation which, curiously 
enough, are not mentioned. Dr Mendelsohn set himself a big task—perhaps too 
big. He has, however, succeeded in giving us a broad descriptive outline of his 
subject on a comparative basis. The mass of descriptive and factual material 
which he was obliged to present, and which it is valuable to have brought 
together for the first time, obviously left him with little space, in one volume, 
to carry his studies to a more penetrating level. 
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